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2 Years 





, om telephone was forty years old 
before there were six million Bell tele- 
phones in this country. Now there are 
twenty-nine million. The last six mil- 
lion have been added since these little 
tots were born—in about two years 
instead of forty. 


But growth is not the only measure of 
the increased value of your telephone 
service. Many new developments, 
worked out in Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories and now being put into service 
by your telephone company, are ex- 
tending its scope and usefulness. 


There is the extension of telephone 
service to automobiles, trucks, busses, 
boats, trains and airplanes. 


There is the $200,000,000 program to 
extend and improve service in rural 
areas. Today there are 50% more 
rural telephones than when the war 
ended. 


Then there is coaxial cable, no thicker 
than your wrist, which can carry 1800 
Long Distance calls at one time. And 
along with it is a new system for trans- 
mitting telephone conversations by 
super-high-frequency radio waves. Both 
are designed so they can be used 





for Television as well as Long Dis- 
tance calls. 


And research on new electronic de- 
vices, now under way in Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, brings still wider 
horizons of electrical communication 
within view. 


It’s all a part of progress and our con- 
stant effort to make telephone service 
better and more useful for every tele- 
phone user. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





That’s a Woodpecker, Ma’am 


Sir: I am asking for information 
on a tree which puzzles me greatly, 
and if four others had not been along 
at the time would surely have seemed 
to make me out one swell liar—which 
everyone whom | tell truly thinks me. 
by their wise smiles. 

Last fall we were coming down the 
coast of California, and stopped at a 
filling station with big pepper trees 
hanging gracefully over it. The sur- 
rounding country was desolation it- 
self. But off to one side stood a big 
oak. This tree, or the bark of it, in- 
trigued me, for it seemed to be full 
of tarnish-colored worms. sticking 
their heads through about every one 
and a half or two inches. Investigat- 
ing. I found them to be acorns em- 
bedded in its trunk. The big limbs 
also were thick with them—but none 
on the twigs. Please tell me what this 
is. so I can give others the wise smile. 

Mrs. C. C. Green, Plainview. Texas. 


Editor’s Note: Mrs. Green saw the 
work of the California woodpecker 
which stores acorns in this manner. 


Will Do—This Fall 

Sirk: Elizabeth Forbes’ “Rebirth of 
Aspen” in the January issue was both 
interesting and informative. Aspen 
must be a delightful place, particular- 
ly for winter sports. But isn’t it just 
another resort, like Sun Valley. Ida- 
ho, catering to a limited number of 
people who can pay the bill? Why 
not give us an article dealing with 
winter sports opportunities in nation- 
al forests, national parks, state for- 
ests and parks and other areas owned 
by the public and maintained for use 
and enjoyment of the public?—J. K. 
Meyer, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Where to Vacation in New York 

Sir: We are happy to announce the 
opening of a vacation bureau at 342 
Madison Avenue, New York City, to 
furnish vacationists with first - hand 
data on New York State’s famed rec- 
reation attractions. The office will 
serve the Metropolitan New York 
area and will be staffed by travel 
specialists of the Division of State 
Publicity. 

The office will supply information 
on the more than 500 vacation centers 
in the state as well as on scenic at- 
tractions, recreation facilities, special 
events, historic sites, children’s camps, 
accommodations by communities, 
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transportation and other details. Spe- 
cial information will be available on 
state park facilities for camping and 
other features for vacation enjoyment. 

Literature published by the state 
and regional resort organizations will 
be available at the office. The state 
publications include a 124- page 
handy-size Vacation Guide to New 
York State, a full color book, Summer 
in New York State, road map, chil- 
dren’s camp directory and other illus- 
trated material. As a special service 
to sportsmen, hunting and fishing 
licenses will be sold at the office.— 
Harold Keller, Commissioner, New 
York State Department of Commerce. 


This Is Forestry 

Sir: For the past twenty years | 
have been teaching and _ practicing 
conservation and forestry and, at this 
time, am employed as forester by one 
of the oldest lumber companies in this 
part of the South. 





The pines—after selective 
cutting 


I enclose a photograph of a stand 
of thirty-five-year-old pine as it looks 
after I made a selective cutting. From 
this stand of timber I removed 1,746 
feet of sawlog stock an acre, and fol- 
lowed this with a pulpwood operation 
and cut six cords of pulpwood from 
the tops and defective small trees. 
You will note in the photograph that 
the stumps were cut very low—all 
tops were used for pulpwood. 

This operation netted the owner 
$34.92 an acre for his logs and $13.50 
an acre for pulpwood or a total of 
$48.42 an acre for the operation. 

On this tract I left a stand of 2,254 
feet an acre of the best selected grow- 
ing timber. 

This owner had been practicing a 
system of cutting his timber to a 





twelve-inch diameter, which was 
better system than most lumbermen 
were using, but after seeing this ge. 
lective cutting he says that his only 
regret is that he did not start this kind 
of cutting thirty years ago. 

I feel proud that Alabama is now 
in second place in timber and wood 
products production, and I trust that 
I can keep active until I see every 
timbered acre under selective cutting 
management. I trust also that you will 
use all the influence of our good mag. 
azine to help people see the necessity 
of this kind of cutting —E. V. Cain, 
forester, Albert Holman Lumber Co.. 
Inc., Northport, Alabama. 


On Furniture Prices 

Sir: “Maple Syrup—Luxury Prod. 
uct” (March issue) is just the article 
| have been hoping for, with a sound 
explanation of what has happened to 
maple syrup. Now I would like to see 
another dealing with furniture—an 
article that provides answers to the 
questions raised in my mind in re. 
gard to scarcity and prices.—Mrs. 0. 
V. Ottcar, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Forestry Propaganda in Finland 

Sir: In view of the work of The 
American Forestry Association, you 
will be interested to know that propa- 
ganda for the promotion of forest 
management has been carried on in 
Finland in a modest form for more 
than half a century. Really organ- 
ized forest propaganda by means of 
the national press, however, has been 
carried on for only two decades. 

A special Forest Propaganda Bu- 
reau was established in 1927 by the 
administration board of the Finnish 
Forestry Association, to work in con- 
junction with this association. To this 
bureau was assigned the task of edu- 
cational and instruction work within 
forest management and of spreading 
forestry knowledge by means of the 
press, forest pictures, pamphlets, 
wireless (radio), lectures and films 
throughout the general public. A cen- 
tral committee of twelve and an ex- 
ecutive committee of four, consisting 
of representatives of the various 
spheres of interest, both private for- 
est owners, the state, and the wood- 
working industry, were formed to 
superintend the work of this bureau. 
The following gives a brief account 
of how the bureau has pursued and 
fulfilled its program: 

It contributes to 120 newspapers, 
and about 3,300 informatory articles 
on forest management, the text of 
which would fill a book of about 
5,000 pages, have been supplied in 
the course of twenty years. The forest 
photograph collection of the bureau 
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advanced design of KELLOGG system gives you 


obile Radio-Telephone 
at its finest 








Efficient, economical, trouble-free 
operation to meet your every need 





You're probably aware of the many advantages that your 
own mobile radio-telephone system can provide: Speeded 
up communications, increased efficiency throughout your 
operations, better service to your customers. 

Now two great names in the field of communications, 
Philco and Kellogg, are cooperating to bring you the ben- 
efits of this modern communication method at its most 
advanced stage. 

Amazing compactness, new standards of operating effi- 
ciency, design and construction that assure trouble-free 
operation suggest that you investigate Kellogg Mobile 
Radio-Telephone before you invest in equipment. Check 
the many advantages listed below. Write for full informa- 
tion on how Kellogg Mobile Radio-Telephone can serve 





Control unit in vehicle is easily 
accessible and highly compact. 


you in your line of business or industry. 


Check These Advanced Features: 


@ The Kellogg Mobile Radio-Telephone Equip- 
ment conforms to both the present and 
proposed requirements of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and the Radio 
Manufacturers Association. 


"Private Line'’ service over a party line 
system—no listening in by any other mo- 
bile station. 


Advanced circuit design and components 
assure interference-free communication be- 
cause of superior rejection of unwanted 
signals in adjacent channels. 


© Uniform volume level regardless of strength 
of incoming signal. 

Positive modulation control, preventing 
distortion. 

Unexcelled performance over wide ranges 
of temperature and humidity. 

Drawer type, plug-in chassis permitting 
quick, easy maintenance service to sub- 
scribers. 

¢ Very low stand-by drain from power source. 
Easily adaptable to various power sources. 
Rugged shock-proof mounting assures long, 
trouble-free life of the equipment. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION TODAY 








Distributed Nationally by 





KELLOGG 


Coane SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
= 6650 South Cicero Ave., 


Chicago 38, Illinois 





Mobile transmitter and receiver 
require minimum space in vehicle. 





Drawer-type, plug in chassis makes 
maintenance easy and fast 
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PLAN NOW FOR YOUR 
WILDERNESS VACATION 


This is the year to take that expedition you have been planning —to 
get away from the crowded highways and resorts, to ride remote trails, 
to fish in white water and to explore the last strongholds of nature in 
the western national forests and parks. Nine wilderness expeditions 
have been scheduled for 1948 by The American Forestry Association’s 
Trail Riders of the Wilderness. The 1948 expeditions offer wilderness 
vacations in the untamed back country of six states, with a wide range 
of dates to fit into your summer plans. Expeditions are: 


No. 1—Flathead - Sun River Wilderness, Montana 
July 5-16. Cost $172 

No. 2—Flat Tops Wilderness, Colorado 
July 12-19. Cost $129 

No. 3—Flathead-Sun River Wilderness, Montana 
July 16-27. Cost $172 

No. 4—Flat Tops Wilderness, Colorado 
July 20-27. Cost $129 

No. 5—Sawtooth Wilderness, Idaho 
July 27-August 6. Cost $168 

No. 6— Maroon Bells-Snowmass Wilderness, Colorado 
August 2-14. Cost $174 

No. 7—Sawtooth Wilderness, Idaho 
August 10-20. Cost $168 

No. 8—Caseade Crest Wilderness, Washington 
August 19-31. Cost $188 

No. 9—lInyo-Kings Canyon Wilderness, California 
August 28-September 8. Cost $187 


Write or wire for detailed information and reservations 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 Seventeenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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comprises over 4,000 pictures and js 
one of the richest collections in the 
country. 

The bureau has assisted in making 
two films. one describing forest man. 
agement, the other the woodworkin 
industry in Finland. The bureau has 
also supplied lecturers for meetings 
and picture material for agricultural 
exhibitions and fairs; for example, 
this bureau arranged the comprehen. 
sive department for woodworking on 
the Great Agricultural Exhibition of 
Viipuri in 1932. 

The bureau has also paid attention 
to training of “forest-mindedness” 
among young people. It has arranged 
an annual sowing and planting day 
(arbor day) for the scouts in Hel- 
sinki. Nearly 900 scouts have taken 
part, and about half this number has 
passed a test and gained the Scout 
Forest Badge. 

A Forest Week is held regularly to- 
wards the end of March. Various or- 
ganizations for forest management 
and wood management have chosen 
the same time of year for their an- 
nual meetings. During the week, the 
bureau has taken to arranging for 
pupils of higher schools an animated 
“forest lesson.” It has also printed 
45,000 postcards of a forestry nature 
for distribution. 

The bureau receives a modest state 
subvention, but the main part of its 
running expenses are met by contri- 
butions from the woodworking indus- 
try, banks and foundations. 

The press of Finland is worthy of 
all recognition and commendation on 
account of the positive spirit in 
which it has always considered the 
work of the bureau and published its 
instructive articles. The co-operation 
with two central forestry associations 
and eighteen forestry commissions 
has been good. Also these organiza- 
tions are continuously carrying on a 
good deal of forest propaganda in 
addition to their other activities. 

The chairman of the central com- 
mittee and executive committee of the 
bureau is the director-in-chief of the 
State Forestry Board, Dr. M. Lappi- 
Seppala. The writer served as execu- 
tive director. 

Several Finnish foresters have been 
on tours in America and studied at 
American universities. | Numerous 
good ideas for the furthering of forest 
propaganda have been brought to 
Finland from there. American for- 
estry experts have also visited Finland 
and studied the attainments of our 
forest science and woodworking in- 
dustry. Let us hope that this sort of 
reciprocity will continue to prosper. 

Emil V esterinen, chief forester, Fin- 
nish Forestry Association, Helsinki. 














Diesel-powered 


smoke-eater 


The MEN who fight forest fires have come to 
recognize the “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor as 
standard equipment in the protection of our vital 
timber resources. On millions of acres of timber- 
land these husky machines are kept busy the year 
‘round, building access roads and cutting the fire- 
breaks that prevent the spread of fire. 

Sometimes their job is even more urgent. When 
a blaze threatened the region of wooded country 
north of Azusa, California, two “Caterpillar” Die- 
sel D7 Tractors, equipped with bulldozers, were 
rushed to the scene by truck. Working from 4 P.M. 
till daylight the next morning, they hacked out a 


fire-break around 500 acres of burning forest and 
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One of a pair of ‘dozer-equipped ‘Caterpillar’ Diesel D7 Tractors 
unloading from a U. S. Forest Service truck north of Azusa, Calif. In 12 
hours the two tractors completed a fire-break around the burning area. 


“There never was a good forest fire or a bad safety habit.” 
The American Forestry Association 


held the conflagration to a relatively small area. 

Rugged, powerful and dependable, “Caterpillar” 
Diesels are built to stand up under punishment and 
lick the toughest jobs. Their stamina and long life 
are backed by the efficient service of a dealer 
organization that has won a reputation as the 
finest in its field. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. © PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR 


ENGINES - TRACTORS 
ESEIL Prager 
DIESEL wncren cree. 














Our Growing Membership 


The other day a member of long 
standing, a moderately well-to-do 
businessman, thoughtfully set forth 
his reasons for supporting The 
American Forestry Association. He 
wrote: 

“You might describe me as a ‘small 
businessman’ although it is a label I 
have never cared for. In any event, it 
will do to catalog me as a member of 
a specific group that has had its share 
of trouble in coping with inflationary 
tendencies ever since the war. Nat- 
urally, in times like these we try to 
whittle down expenses as much as 
possible. So each year now I ask 
myself if I can afford to continue my 
membership in the AFA, and each 
year the answer is the same—I can’t 
afford not to. 

“When I look at the contributing 


causes for the worried world situa- 
tion, including scarcity of natural re- 
sources in impoverished countries, | 
am impressed anew with the urgency 
of conserving our own resource 
wealth. I feel strongly that proper 
management of these resources is the 
most important factor in keeping this 
country strong and secure. Most peo- 
ple seem to agree on that. Yet. many 
feel there is little they can do about 
it personally, although sometimes | 
hear the remark, ‘We ought to get to- 
gether as citizens and make ourselves 
heard.’ Right there is where I speak 
up. I tell them that citizens have got- 
ten together and are making them- 
selves heard. I am referring, of 
course, to The American Forestry As- 
sociation. From my own experience | 
can tell them that as a member of 


Sustained-Yield Forestry on Trial 


The highly publicized clamor in 
western Oregon over the Mohawk 
River sustained-yield unit, first to be 
proposed by the Department of the 
Interior under the O and C Revested 
Lands Act of 1937, has been monop- 
olizing the attention of western for- 
esters and conservationists for some 
time now and, according to John B. 
Woods in his article, “Revolt in the 
0 and C Timberlands,” on page 205 
of this issue, is beginning to produce 
violent symptoms. A militant and 
apparently well organized opposition 
to this cooperative forestry project 
holds public hearings of its own 
throughout the region. The threat, 
as we understand it, is to build up 
sufficient pressure on Congress to re- 
peal the O and C law. 

In a word, the main issue centers 
in the proposed joint management 
agreement between the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Fischer Lumber 
Company of Marcola. In return for 
pooling its timberlands with revested 
Oregon and California Railway lands 
for long-term management, the Fiscb- 
er company would be given sole right 
to public timber in the Mohawk sus- 
tained-yield unit. Opponents of this 
procedure call it monopolistic and 
not in the public interest, declaring 
that under the 1937 law the federal 
government has no right to sell O 


. The Apple and Elm in Connecticut—Photograph by Rutherford Platt 
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and C timber at prices fixed by ap- 
praisal—that it must sell through 
competitive bidding. 

While we are not unduly alarmed 
over what is happening in_ these 
troublesome timberlands, the fact re- 
mains that controversies such as this 
can result in strange legislative gyra- 
tions when the public is not fully in- 
formed on the issues involved nor 
given opportunity to express a ma- 
jority opinion. Therefore, Mr. 
Woods’ suggestion that “all Oregoni- 
ans study the facts and claims and 
help the government servants to ar- 
rive at sound decisions and abide by 
them,” strikes us as sound advice. 


Another helpful step, it seems to , 


us, would be for the Secretary of the 
Interior to approve the Mohawk unit 
immediately. Whether or not he has 
authority under the O and C law to 
sell public timber to sustained-yield 
management cooperators at prices 
fixed by appraisal is unimportant, as 
this authority is clearly written in 
the Sustained Yield Act of 1944. 
There would still be time for honest 
opposition to be heard before other 
units are approved. 

Continuing action by the federal 
government to carry out the provi- 
sions of cooperative sustained-yield 
laws is essential to the forward prog- 
ress of American forestry. These 


AFA I have never experienced that 
feeling of futility one encounters so 
frequently these days. Ours is a citi- 
zens organization and as a member | 
know that I have a voice in working 
for the judicious management of our 
resources,” 

We are sure this veteran member 
will be gratified to know that more 
and more citizens who want to make 
themselves heard are becoming mem- 
bers of The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation. It is with pride that we can 
announce more new members since 
the first of the year than during any 
similar preceding period in the Asso- 
ciation’s history. We welcome these 
new members— and repledge our 
growing strength to the task of mak- 
ing the nation’s forest land contribute 
its maximum to American life. 


laws were provided by Congress to 
enable the technical forester, the tim- 
ber operator and owner and people 
who provide capital to pool resources 
for the production of timber on a con- 
tinuous yield basis. They have been 
applied successfully by the Forest 
Service—and in the Pacific North- 
west—the Department of Agriculture 
taking no official notice of threats to 
its carefully developed policy. 

Why, then, the indecision and de- 
lay on the part of the Department of 
the Interior? Some point to the sen- 
sitivity of the department to political 
pressures; others see signs that In- 
terior’s policy makers are listening 
to advocates of outright federal reg- 
ulation of private timberlands. In- 
terior’s own answer is that further in- 
formation is needed. 

We hope they get it soon. Western 
Oregon, possessing the greatest single 
residue of virgin timber, has started 
definitely along the road toward need- 
less timber exhaustion and is in great 
need of a teaming up of skills and 
capital, such as sustained-yield laws 
make possible. What is even more 
important—until the Department of 
the Interior accepts its responsibility 
in this case, cooperative sustained- 
yield forestry in this country is on 
trial. 














Grandfather Mountain—key figure 


Blueprint for Public Service 


in a new and hopeful 











The Story of 


chapter in conservation progress 





Hugh Morton 


RANDFATHER MOUNTAIN 


CLASSIC example of how John 

Q. Public benefits when fed- 

eral bureaus, in this case the 
Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture and the National Park 
Service of the Department of the In- 
terior, get together in working out a 
problem is the integrated land-use 
policy now in effect on national for- 
est and park lands adjacent to the 
Blue Ridge Parkway in North Caro- 
lina. The region directly concerned 
is the Grandfather Mountain-Linville 
Gorge area, for years coveted by con- 
servationists. Preservation of this 
area is now assured and its beauty 
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By JAMES B. CRAIG 


made accessible to millions by virtue 
of the parkway. And mainly because 
these two government bureaus be- 
lieved in teamwork. 

This spirit of cooperation was 
marked in a section where the park- 
way cuts through the Pisgah Na- 
tional Forest. Under Forest Service 
multiple resource management, the 
Pisgah area, in the vicinity of the 
parkway, produces between four and 
five million board feet of sawtimber 
annually. It also provides fishing and 
hunting as well as other forms of rec- 
reation. 

Readers will undoubtedly know the 


Blue Ridge Parkway as a 477-mile 
two-lane link between the Shenandoah 
National Park in Virginia and the 
Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park in North Carolina and Tennes- 
see. It is something new in roads. 
Not an express parkway of the type 
built between big cities, it is a quiet 
restful drive for the leisurely tourist 

an elongated park intended for 
gypsy-like travel on the ride-awhile, 
stop-awhile basis. The million-and-a- 
half visitors who toured completed 
portions of the parkway last year 
found much worth stopping for. 
Along its highland route, ranging in 
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elevation from 2,200 to 6,000 feet, is 
some of the most picturesque scenery 
in the East. And it is within a day’s 
drive of an estimated sixty million 
Americans. 

The parkway is managed by the 
National Park Service. Now, Park 
Service policy is laid down along 
somewhat different lines than that of 
the Forest Service. Under the former 
land might be compared to “outdoor 
museums,” the goal being the pres- 
ervation of inspiring works of nature 
in their natural state for the benefit 
of present and future Americans. On 
national forests land might be com- 
pared to “outdoor factories.” Here 
multiple resource land management 
for the economic welfare is the basic 
idea, with the Forest Service striving 
to perpetuate all resources by wise 
use. Utilization of each resource is 
accomplished with a minimum dis- 
turbance of other values. 

The arrival of the new parkway in 
the Pisgah forest meant, therefore, 
that the two services, with different 
objectives, were confronted with the 
prospect of solving numerous inter- 
locking problems. The Park Service, 
for example, was interested in _pre- 
serving lands facing the new parkway 
in their natural state. But just how 


natural that state remained depended 
in large measure on Forest Service 
land management. 

Both services adopted a reasonable 
attitude in coping with these prob- 
lems. The Forest Service recognized 
key areas along the parkway as being 
of unusual attractiveness and realized 
that intensive cutting would raise 
havoc with the forest canopy facing 
the highway. The Park Service was 
cognizant that the Forest Service 
could not be expected to curtail all 
cutting operations in the vicinity of 
the highway or suspend management 
of its wildlife areas, some of which 
cut across the highway. 

As a result of this willingness to 
recognize the other fellow’s problem, 
an agreement on policy was reached 
regarding protection of parkway vis- 
tas. It is a very: simple agreement. 
It provides that the Forest Service 
set up special management policies 
for some particularly important lands 
along the parkway. The Park Serv- 
ice participates in determining. these 
areas and is consulted regarding their 
management. Other lands clearly 
visible from the parkway are handled 
with due regard to the fact that un- 
wise use would impair their value. 

This policy was implemented by 
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Purple rhododendron 


the agreement between the two serv- 
ices regarding the management of the 
Grandfather Mountain-Linville Gorge 
area that is intersected by the park- 
way. The region is dominated by 
Grandfather Mountain, reputedly the 
oldest and actually the highest peak 
in the Blue Ridge range at slightly 
less than 6,000 feet. While not as 
high as Mt. Mitchell in the Black 
Range, Grandfather achieves a ma- 
jestic solitary splendor denied the 
former due to its proximity to other 
peaks, Grandfather stands alone and 
is an eyeful of a mountain from all 
approaches. 

His cover includes seeond growth 
trees on lower slopes, 6ld-growth 
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spruce near the summit and a color- 
ful variety of plant life, including 
shadblow in April, azalea, dogwood 
and redbud in May and rhododen- 
dron and mountain-laurel in May, 
June and July. In the fall the colors 
of the sumac, gums, sourwood and 
other tree varieties are spectacular. 
Grandfather’s nearest neighbor, 
Grandmother Mountain, has some- 
what more modest dimensions but is 
an attractive mountain in her own 
right. Ten miles to the southeast of 
the two peaks is Linville Falls where 
the Linville River pitches over an 
outcropping of rocks and starts its 
headlong flight through Linville 
Gorge, making its descent at the rate 
of 2,000 feet in twenty miles. These 
key features, augmented by the at- 
tractive topography and rapid-grow- 
ing plant life of the whole area, make 
this section the cream of the park- 
way’s crop of scenic delights. 

The Park Service has long been 
interested in acquiring this area. 
There were other admirers of the sec- 
tion in general and Grandfather 
Mountain in particular, including the 
the noted conservationist and former 
North Carolinian, Harlan P. Kelsey, 
who regarded the peak as being of 
national park caliber. Kelsey was 
the mountain’s most vigorous champ. 
ion and his writings, personal mis- 
sionary work and fund-raising pro- 
clivities played a major part in stir- 
ring up public interest in the area. 

As early as 1918 the passage of the 
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Sundry Civil Services Act authorized 
the Secretary of the Interior to “ac- 
cept for park purposes any lands and 
right-of-ways, including the Grand- 
father Mountain, near or adjacent to 
the government forest reserve in west- 
ern North Carolina.” This willing- 
ness to accept the mountain meant, 
of course, that the area could be 
turned into a park provided the pri- 
vate interests that owned it could be 
persuaded to part with it. This, as it 
turned out, was extremely unlikely 
due to the wealth of timber the sec- 
tion contained. 

Sporadic efforts to bring the moun- 
tain under federal jurisdiction were 
made from time to time during the 
intervening years before the passage 
of the Parkway Act in 1936. This 
act authorized the parkway and gave 
the National Park Service the right 
to acquire an average of 125 acres a 
mile. This permitted ample width for 
the parkway and “bulges” at espe- 
cially attractive locations for camp 
sites, comfort stations, lookouts and 
other conveniences for the public 
using the highway. While the aver- 
age of 125 acres a mile would not 
permit the acquisition of any such 
sizable tract as that embraced by 
Grandfather Mountain, it did not 
prohibit its acquisition if arrange- 
ments could be made. 

With the advent of the parkway, 
park-minded advocates renewed their 
efforts to convert the Grandfather 
Mountain region into a_ recreation 
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area and, led by Kelsey, pointed out 
the danger of irreparable despoil- 
ment by lumbering and other disas- 
trous exploitation. About this time 
the Linville Company, owner of the 
area, announced that the section was 
available for purchase and the pros- 
pects of the park enthusiasts bright- 
ened. 

Last summer, after sampling the 
views of leaders in both services, 
Conrad L. Wirth, chief of lands for 
the National Park Service, informed 
Director Newton B. Drury that “John 
Sieker of the Forest Service (chief, 
division of recreation and lands) and 
I can work this thing out with the 
help of regional representatives of 
both services.” Drury sent a memo to 
Lyle Watts, Forest Service chief, ask- 
ing him to consider this possibility 
and the result was a proposed field 
investigation of the area by represen- 
tatives of both bureaus. 

Accordingly, Park Service repre- 
sentatives headed south in May on a 
mission of “cooperative acquisition,” 
traveling, appropriately, on the Blue 
Ridge Parkway out of Roanoke. The 
group included, in addition to Wirth, 
Elbert Cox, associate regional direc- 
tor, Sam P. Weems, superintendent 
of the Blue Ridge Parkway, Stanley 
W. Abbott, resident landscape archi- 
tect, Blue Ridge Parkway, and Harlan 
P. Kelsey, whose fight to save the 
Grandfather area had won the ad- 
miration of both services. 


They were met in Asheville by For- 
est Service representatives who were 
willing to cooperate on the project 
but who frankly were somewhat wary 
of anticipated requests for liberal 
portions of Pisgah forest territory. 
This group included Sieker, J. H. 
Stone, regional forester, W. H. Fisher 
of the division of reclamation and 
lands, W. H. Reinsmith and Clinton 
G. Johnson, recreational planners, 
and Carl G. Krueger, supervisor of 
the Pisgah-Croatan national forests, 
in whose office the initial get-together 
was held. 

After three days of inspecting the 
Grandfather Mountain-Linville Gorge 
area by day and inter-bureau poker 
at night, representatives of the two 
groups sat down to evolve a work- 
able plan. The discussion was char- 
acterized by complete candor and 
good humor. Initially, the Park 
Service presented a plan which would 
have extended its jurisdiction some- 
what beyond what the Forest Service 
regarded as the immediate boundaries 
of the Grandfather Mountain-Linville 
Gorge area. Citing Park Service pol- 
icy, chapter and verse, the Park Serv- 
ice representatives presented good 
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and valid reasons for making this 
proposal. Forest Service representa- 
tives gave equally valid reasons. why 
they could not go along with it. Con- 
ceivably, the talks could have ended 
right there and their continuance is 
ample evidence that both groups were 
anxious to arrive at an equitable so- 
lution. The Park Service trimmed its 
demands. The Forest Service liberal- 
ized its own concept of what the area 
should include. And an agreement 
was reached. 

The “Agreement between the For- 
est Service of the Department of 
Agriculture and the National Park 
Service of the Department of the In- 
terior, for the management of the 
Grandfather Mountain-Linville Gorge 
Special Area” sets up a special ad- 
ministrative area of 55,000 acres of 
privately and publicly owned land 
contiguous to the parkway. Of this 
acreage it was agreed that the Na- 
tional Park Service should make im- 
mediate efforts to acquire approxi- 
mately 7,500 acres in the vicinity of 
Grandfather and Grandmother moun- 
tains. Thanks to Kelsey, the Park 
Service has the funds to make the 
purchase. 

Another Park Service acquisition 
under the terms of the agreement con- 
sists of approximately 5,500 acres 
bordering the Linville River and in- 
cluding the famed Linville Falls. 

The 6,700 acres in the Linville 
Gorge will remain under Forest Serv- 
ice jurisdiction to be administered as 


a “wild area”—the first established 
in the East—which means there will 
be no timber cutting or road con- 
struction. The area will be devoted 
to preservation of a primitive en- 
vironment for the enjoyment of wil- 
derness lovers. A simple trail system 
will eventually lead down the gorge 
with branches extending into inter- 
esting side canyons. 

The remainder of the land in the 
Special Area boundary, with the ex- 
ception of the Blue Ridge Parkway 
proper, will be under the jurisdiction 
and administration of the Forest 
Service. What might be termed “se- 
lective, selective cutting” will be the 
practice in this area, meaning that 
due care will be exercised against 
causing ragged, unsightly breaks in 
forest cover visible from the high- 
way. This special supervision im- 
posed upon an already sound Forest 
Service silvicultural policy guarantees 
satisfactory results in watershed pro- 
tection for the entire Pisgah area and 
is expected to eliminate all conflict 
between utilization and scenery. The 
region is given further protection by 
the Forest Service chain of fire look- 
outs, with one located on Grand- 
mother Mountain. 

The clincher in the agreement to 
insure due consideration of the value 
of the area as a whole is that both 
services will consult each other in ad- 
vance on any matters which might 
affect the activities of the other, so as 
to avoid conflict of interests. 


Growth is rapid in the Pisgah National Forest. This parkway vista was 
cut over in 1944. The occasional dead trees are chesinut and not 


a result of logging. 
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Slope in background is part of Mt. Mitchell 
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That is the agreement and it js 
working. An important development 
in the history of the two services, it 
represents an excellent example of 
successful “gradation” of two poli- 
cies and shows that the respective 
functions of the two services, while 
not identical, can be blended advan- 
tageously in given situations and ae. 
tually made to complement each 
other. 

A pilot flying up the drainage of 
the Pisgah National Forest toward 
the parkway would be in a better po. 
sition to obtain a bird’s-eye view of 
what this agreement is all about than 
a motorist skimming over the new 
highway. The motorist sees part. of 
the picture, the most attractive part, 
but he doesn’t see it all. Pleased by 
the suceession of inspiring views 
presented for his enjoyment, the 
motorist might turn to his wife and 
comment, “By golly, mother, the 
Park Service is really doing a job 
here.” And he would be absolutely 
right. 

But it does not detract from the 
triumphs of the Park Service to add 
that the Forest Service is doing a job 
here too, not only in helping to make 
the parkway a success but in carrying 
on its diversified woodland manage- 
ment program back behind the un- 
broken forest canopy. This fact fre- 
quently eludes the vacationing toutist 
unless he happens to turn off the 
highway to probe some of the Forest 
Service trails and roads leading into 
the main artery. The point is that 
while the preservation of outstanding 
works of nature in their natural state 
is a welcome and inspiring thing, 
there is also inspiration in the sight 
of man perpetuating natural resources 
by intelligent use. 


The pilot would see this. Down the 
drainage he would catch a glimpse of 
the six active timber sales in prog- 
ress in this area. He would see tree 
marking. He would see hemlock and 
pine being cut for necessary construc- 
tion and specialty purposes, hard- 
woods for the furniture plants. He 
would see these things in an area 
where the average cut an acre is be- 
tween two and three thousand board 
feet. This represents between fifty 
and sixty percent of the wood volume. 
The percentage of trees removed, of 
course, is much smaller, which means 
that the crown cover is not greatly 
disturbed. Actually, Supervisor 
Krueger’s foresters have cut right up 
to the parkway without disturbing 
the forest canopy but this is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. 

If he continued up the drainage, 


{Turn to page 236) 
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The Oregon and California Revest- 
ed Lands kettle has boiled over again. 
Since 1937 it has simmered on the 
back of the stove, with occasional lid 
rattlings when public hearings were 
held or long considered decisions 
were reached by the Department of 
the Interior. Now, however, the noise 
indicates that the stew is really 
spilled! Washington dispatches and 
vigorously worded editorials in north- 
western newspapers reflect a situation 
with strong political implications. 
And out in southwestern Oregon, 
where these troublesome timberlands 
are situated, an organized and mili- 
tant opposition occupies prominent 
headquarters in the chief lumber city, 
and even holds public hearings on its 
own at strategic points. 

To most people outside of Oregon, 
and to many residents of that state, 
it must seem strange that foes of 
Uncle Sam’s administration should 
have waited ten years after passage 
of the O and C Revested Lands Act 
of 1937 before attacking both the 
statute and the manner of administer- 
ing it. Yet the timing of this offen- 
sive is understandable when one 
traces the legislation down through a 
long sequence of steps toward carry- 
ing out its complicated and somewhat 
revolutionary provisions. 

The drive now under way is direct- 
ed against the proposed negotiation 
of a joint management sustained- 
yield agreement between the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the Fischer 
Lumber Company, an Oregon firm 
with a sawmill at Marcola and timber 
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By JOHN B. WOODS 


and cutover lands intermingled with 
federal (O and C and public domain) 
holdings. In substance, the contract 
would provide that all timberlands of 
either party, under a long-term plan 
of cutting and regrowing, would be 
managed for continuous production 
of wood. The lumber company would 
be given the right to convert all 
stumpage from federal lands within 
the unit at prices set by the Secretary 
of the Interior at two-year intervals, 
after appraisal of its conversion 
value. In effect, the holdings of the 
two contracting parties within the 
unit would be pooled for manage- 
ment. Opponents of the proposal de- 
clare that it is monopolistic and 
therefore not in the public interest; 
some also have other objections. 
This is the first such agreement 
proposed for negotiation under the 
1937 law, and is the fruit of several 
years of preparation. The fact that 
it has matured during a period of 
high lumber prices and extraordinary 
activity in the Douglasfir region un- 
doubtedly affects the controversy. 
Much has been said on both sides, by 
many different people—loggers, mill- 
men, farmers, lawyers, publicity ex- 
perts, foresters and politicians, to 
mention a few—and a sight of read- 
ing and listening must be done by 
anyone who would inform himself 
sufficiently to venture an opinion (see 
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Butler, AMERICAN Forests for April 
1936, and “Moves on the Oregon 
Checkerboard,” by John B. Woods, 
AMERICAN Forests for October 
1940). 

Back in 1866, Congress granted to 
the Oregon and California Railroad 
Company, as an incentive for con- 
structing a railway from Portland, on 
the Willamette, southward to the 
California line and westward along 
the Columbia to Astoria, 3,728,000 
acres of land along the proposed 
right-of-way. In 1869 there was 
granted to the state for making a 
wagon road from Roseburg, on the 
Umpqua, to Coos Bay, 105,240 acres 
of land in a strip twelve miles. wide 
and fifty miles long across parts of 
two counties. By 1887 the O and C 
grant had been taken over by the 
powerful Southern Pacific Railroad, 
while the Coos Bay grant had gone 
over to a private concern known as 
the Southern Oregon Company. 

By the terms of both grants the 
corporate owners were required to 
dispose of the land by selling it to 
bona fide settlers in tracts of not 
more than 160 acres—and at a price 
not to exceed $2.50 an acre. The 
more accessible tracts were quickly 
sold off and soon, in the 1890's, tim- 
ber speculation created a market for 
some of the remoter lands that were 
we!l timbered, so that the grantees 
could and did sell substantial acre- 


Why the Oregon and California Revested Lands Act is under 
fire—and the possible effect on sustained-yield forestry 
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Map of Western Oregon showing master sustained-yield forest 

units. 1—Columbia River; 2—Clackamas-Melalla; 3—San- 

tiam; 4—Alsea-Rickreall; 5—Siuslaw; 6—Upper Willamette; 

7—South Coast; 8—Douglas; 9—South Umpqua; 10—Jo- 
sephine; 11—Jackson; 12—Klamath 





ages for higher prices. Then, in 
1903, the Southern Pacific withdrew 
all its remaining holdings from sale, 
claiming that it was necessary to keep 
the timber that was left to assure 
future supplies of crossties. And in 
western Oregon and _ particularly 
among dealers in timberlands, pande. 
monium reigned! 

Congress was memorialized and, in 
1908, responded with a joint resolu. 
tion directing the Attorney General to 
claim for the United States all the 
unsold lands. The Southern Pacific, 
it was held, had violated the terms 
of the grant. The railroad fought 
back, all the way to the Supreme 
Court, but finally lost there, by a 
decision (1915) directing Congress 
to enact legislation revesting the re- 
mainder of the granted lands in the 
United States. The Court did, how. 
ever, allow the railroad’s claim for 
restitution for lands taken from them, 

The revesting law, known as the 
Chamberlain-Ferris Act of 1916, was 
a testimonial to the potent western 
members of the public lands commit 
tees of both houses of Congress— 
and to their poor judgment regard- 
ing land and timber resources. It 
directed the Secretary of the Interior, 
“after due examination in the field,” 
to classify these thousands of separ- 
ate tracts as (1) waterpower sites, 
(2) timberlands, if they bore 300 
thousand feet or more of timber per 
forty acre subdivision, or (3) agri- 
cultural lands—all areas not classified 
as waterpower or timberlands, re- 
gardless of soil character or topog- 
raphy. 

Agricultural lands were to be 
opened to homestead entry at $2.50 
an acre, while timberlands were to be 
stripped as fast as timber sales could 
be made, and the denuded lands then 
treated like agricultural areas and 
homesteaded. Power sites, actually 
negligible in area, were to be re 
tained. 

Proceeds from these sales were to 
be placed in a fund to be used to 
pay taxes yearly to the eighteen coun- 
ties in which these lands were situ- 
ated, plus unpaid taxes for 1913, 1914 
and 1915. the years the issue was in 
litigation. But first the Southern 
Pacific was to be indemnified for its 
lost grant lands, computed at the 
rate of $2.50 an acre, less the excess 
received by the railroad above the 
lawful price for the acreage sold 
earlier. In this way the railroad got 
over $4,000,000 while the counties 
received $1,571,000 in back taxes. 
More important for the record, Con- 
gress admitted the validity of the 
claim by the counties that taxes, oF 
their equivalent, should continue to 
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accrue to them from these lands which 
once had been in private, taxpaying 
ownership. 

Uncle Sam thus took possession of 
a forest empire of 2,360,000 acres of 
alternate. odd-numbered sections. oc- 
cupying a north-south corridor, sixty 
miles wide, across western Oregon. 
And on the strength of the O and C 
decision. the United States in 1919 
took back the unsold remnants, 93.- 
000 acres, of the Coos Bay Wagon 
Road grant. All of these sections 
were intermingled with privately- 
owned timberlands of like character, 
the whole forming a highly valuable 
resource upon which the people of 
the state and nation might rely for 
permanent production of commercial 
timber, but which the Congress hoped 
to see made into farms. 

The Secretary of the Interior was 
directed to sell timber for cash “at 
such times, in such quantities and 
under such plan of public competi- 
tive bidding” as in his judgment 
might produce the best results. Be- 
cause of World War I, demand was 
active and selling began briskly. Yet 
the Chamberlain- Ferris Act  ac- 
complished vast destruction of the 
forest and added little farm area to 
the region’s economy. Uncontrolled 
fires prevented large-scale reproduc- 
tion of timber after logging, and 
even destroyed virgin stands, leaving 


horrible snag patches of no use to 
any human being. After twenty years 
of such abuse. public opinion erupted 
again. new legislation was enacted by 
the Congress, and the revested lands 
entered the present or management 
phase. 

Financial considerations still ruled, 
to a degree. While the Coos Bay grant 
lands had produced more _ than 
enough income to defray the county 
tax payments, the O and C situation 
was bad. Under the notorious Stan- 
field Act of 1926, the lands had been 
saddled with a debt of $8,405,470 on 
account of advances made from the 
federal treasury, while the counties 
claimed unpaid taxes amounting to 
$2,067,424. The new law (1937) 
provided that half of all income 
should go each year to the counties 
—a fourth to the government to de- 
fray costs of administration. The 
remaining fourth was to be paid 
yearly to the counties until their 
claims for back taxes (prior to 
March 1, 1938) were satisfied. After 
this, the federal treasury would be 
reimbursed for payments made under 
the Stanfield Act; and thereafter the 
counties would receive this additional 
income, making their share seventy- 
five percent of the proceeds from 
sustained-yield management. 

However, there were many _in- 
formed people in Oregon and else- 


where who believed that government 
ownership of these lands offered op- 
portunity for enlightened forest man- 
agement to produce continuous yields 
of timber. Public hearings held in 
Oregon in 1936 had made this clear 
and developed suggestions as to what 
kind of legislation was desirable. 

The Act of 1937 provided general 
guides for administration. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior was to deter- 
mine the annual timber producing 
capacity of the lands, and to classify 
them according to dominant uses for 
which they were suited. He was to 
sub-divide the area into sustained- 
yield forest units, and to regulate 
timber sales, forest practices, land 
exchanges, grazing, forest protection, 
recreation and other uses for the 
proper conservation of all natural re- 
sources. He was to develop and put 
into practice cooperative agreements 
with other federal agencies, the state, 
counties and private owners for the 
coordinated management of practic- 
able operating units on a sustained- 
yield basis. Since nobody could say 
how much timber could safely be cut 
each year, a ceiling of 500 million 
board feet was set as a limit to cut- 
ting, until such time as actual exam- 
ination should produce a_ better 
figure. 

(Turn to page 218) 


Bird’s-eye view of the revested Oregon and California Railroad timberlands 
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The facility of helicopters in landing on rugged terrain makes 
them invaluable in battling fires in inaccessible forest areas 


ORESTERS in southern Cali- 
K fornia long have dreamed of an 

aerial device that would lift 
them and their fire control equipment 
over the rugged, highly inflammable 
watersheds and drop them on strate- 
gic points of attack when fire struck. 
For here is an area where travel time 
in reaching the fire scene often runs a 
poor second to rates a fire will spread, 
which vary from 200 to 1,500 acres 
an hour on steep inaccessible slopes. 
Fire season is usually from May 
through November. 

The latest types of tank trucks, 
bulldozers and other modern ground 
equipment have been a partial answer 
to this difficult fire control problem. 
Aerial reconnaissance, detection and 
prevention patrol, cargo delivery and 
inter-regional transportation of fire 

ghters long ago proved the worth 

conventional aircraft. But the 
parachuting “smoke jumpers,” so 
effective in some regions, are practi- 
cally out of the question on areas like 
the, Angeles National Forest, because 
the’ prevalence of brush presents a 
landing hazard and hinders mobility. 

Thus the riddle of rapidly trans- 
portjng men and equipment from low- 
land bases of operation to fire lines 
sonietimes 5,000 to 6,000 feet above 
= still unsolved on this forest up to 

ugust 1947, 

With the help of fire roads and 
tank trucks fire control men on the 
Angeles have been able to stop eight 
out of ten fires by the initial attack, 
to hold them to less than ten acres 
each. But they are thinking of the 
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fires that aren’t stopped early—that 
don’t respect the accessibility of their 
skeleton system of roads, nor the 
limiting economics of road construc- 
tion which sometimes costs $40,000 a 
mile. Many times, at best, these roads 
are only starting points for long, 
arduous foot travel. 

In 1945 and 1946, the Army Air 
Forces and the U. S. Forest Service, 
under the direction of I. C. Funk, in 
charge of the Fire Control Equipment 
Development Center, Arcadia, Cali- 
fornia, conducted joint experiments 
with helicopters in southern Cali- 
fornia. This project created a con- 
tagious enthusiasm among forest offi- 
cers for the “egg beater.” Here, it 
was thought, was the long-sought 
answer—a “flying fire engine” that 
can go from canyon bottom to ridge 
top in one Paul Bunyan stride. 

The Bryant fire on the Angeles 
forest presented an opportunity to 
evaluate those hopes when two Bell 
helicopters were chartered from a 
Los Angeles operator. 

Here was the problem: A_ fasi- 
moving fire originated in Big Tujun- 
ga Canyon early on August 5. It 
spread to both sides of the canyon, 
creating two major fire zones, with 
anticipated control lines embracing 
from 3,000 to 4,000 acres. Fire camp 
and base for air operations was estab- 
lished at an elevation of 1,600 feet in 
the rock-strewn bottom of the can- 
yon, where a 100-foot long “strip” 
was selected for the two-place ships 
(Bell Model 47B). High point of the 


fire was Condor Peak (elevation 
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By JACK C. KERN 


5,439 feet). In between were eleven 
miles of uncontrolled fire line, too 
steep for bulldozer control, and with 
“blow-up” conditions of gusty winds, 
critically low humidities and tempera- 
tures ranging to 107 degrees. In 
brief, it was a hand labor “show” 
with plenty of casualty risk; two fire 
fighters died the first day. 

Rapidly. an air operations group 
was gformed around pilots Knute 
Flint and Fred Bowen—overseas vet- 
erans ofthe Army Air Forces heli- 
copter activities and both with over 
300 hours of rotor aircraft flying. 
Around the\base camp “field” was 
spun a network of twenty-four land- 
ing spots on ‘the perimenter of the 
fire in critical{locations of both fire 
zones. One ofsthese spots was no 
more than eighit, feet square—a fly- 
speck on Trail Ganyon Peak, where 
knoll-top space allowed only three of 
the four landing wheels to alight! 

The first few flights, although 
somewhat experimerifal in nature, had 
definite objectives. Forest Engineer 
George Reynolds and Fire Prevention 
Officer Pat Harlan flew.the north zone 
to scout the progress of the fire and 
map it. Two hours ari@ four flights 
later, the infant “Air’, Operations, 
Bryant Fire” outstripped its diapers 
and became a grasping youngster 
reaching for more and more to do. 
It had willing takers. 

Other examples during the period 
of control on the fire illustrate the 
seven-league-boot hops of the rotor 
boys: , ‘ 

On the morning of August 7, eighty 
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men, each with his canteen, lunch and 
fire fighting tool, were delivered to 
one division on the north zone, and 
almost the same number were brought 
off this division from the night shift. 
The average round-trip travel time 
was three-and-a-half minutes. Foot 
travel would have required two-and- 
a-half to three-and-a-half hours. This 
mission was interrupted by emer- 
gency trips to bring out injured men 
and by a minor breakdown of one 
ship. 

There had been a truck accident 
on August 7, near Iron Mountain. 
Three injured were flown to base 
camp and treated for shock. A Red 
Cross first-aid man was flown back to 
the accident scene. Travel time by 
auto, two hours—by helicopter, five 
minutes! 

One scouting mission took the 
tractor boss along the ridge behind 
Condor Peak. It provided an exact 
picture of the country. From the 
rolled down window of the cockpit he 
selected his route for a proposed 
tractor trail to serve as a secondary 
fire line, and determined very closely 
the amount of time required for 
tractor work. This scouting trip was 
made in fifteen minutes. Otherwise 
it would have taken two hours of 
auto travel from the fire camp to the 
end of the road, and then at least 
four hours of hiking to cover the pro- 
posed line. On the same trip another 
ridge, which would require an addi- 
tional four hours of hiking, was 
studied and eliminated as a possible 
secondary line. In this instance, one 
hour of helicopter flight became 
equivalent to forty hours of travel by 
foot and auto. 

In the space of three hours on 
August 8, missions requiring fifty- 
nine landings and fifty-nine takeoffs 
were accomplished by the two “flying 
windmills.” Eight scouting missions 
were flown on August 9. One was to 
check a far-removed and new “fire” 
—which proved to be in a campfire 
stove. The round trip was only a 
matter of minutes. Radio contact, 
ship to ground, gave the central fire 
dispatcher his first report on this 
false alarm. The helicopter flew as 
low as thirty feet above the tree tops 
in the canyon bottom. 

The Bryant fire was controlled in 
the late afternoon of August 8, af- 
ter burning 3,500 acres of timber 
and valuable watershed vegetation. 
Through this period and up to Au- 
gust 10, 14,600 pounds of supplies 
and equipment were delivered by 
helicopter—on the spot, when needed. 
Approximately 300 fire fighters were 
flown to critical areas and countless 
scouting, mapping and planning 
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That the helicopter may be the answer to the fire-fighter’s prayer 
is indicated by its performance in mountainous Southern California. 
But all missions must be wisely.planned — and fully exploited 


flights were made. At least fifteen 
casualties were evacuated for immedi- 
ate treatment. Through the control 
and mop-up stages, and up to time 
of release from patrol activities, 92 
hours of flying time were logged. 

With only a glance at these results 
it was realized that here was a new 
tool in the hands of fire fighters 
—a new means of buying time 
against racing fire. The long rotor 
blades of the helicopters had slashed 
an effective swath into the perplexing 
problems of ground travel. Rotor- 
driven aircraft had definitely proven 
its ability to: 

1. Enable complete scouting of the 
fire at slow or even zero speeds. 

2. Provide rapid transportation of 
men, equipment and supplies to all 
sectors by “spot” landings and take- 
offs. 

3. Facilitate continuous patrol of 
the entire fire perimeter, and enable 
fire executives to detect areas requir- 
ing immediate attention from ground 
forces. Then shoot reinforcements in 
—-and quick! 

4. Give literally a “bird’s-eye” view 


‘for 4teShsleaders taking over a new 


shift—thus*enabling them to rapidly 
visualize the*problem areas and form- 
ulate immediate action plans. 

5. Evacuate casualties for quick 
treatment. 

6. Remove men from hazardous 
positions. - 

7. Transform “get-to-the-job” time 
for. fife fighters «and their leaders 
from*a matter of hours to minutes. 
Travel fatigue is reduced from the 
point of sapping fifty to seventy-five 
percent of a man’s strength to practi- 
cally zero. 

8. Reduce the number of super- 
visory and service-of-supply person- 
nel, through travel-time reduction. 

And it was no-calm, cool air that 
the courageous piléts flew through. 
They had to contend with turbulent 
downdrafts, and up-sweeping ther- 
mals of air masses, and temperatures 
as high as 107 degrees. Smoke re- 
stricted visibility. These adverse fac- 
tors did not, however, shut down 
operations. Only one forced danding 
was made during the fire. A) damaged 
(Turn to page 238) : 
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Action on the fire front. A heat prostration casualty arrives 


at fire camp. 


Fire fighters are secure in knowledge that 


casualties will be speedily evacuated with helicopters on the job 
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IN TREE PLANTING 












Leland J. Prater 


Spring roundup of planting activities points to 
important gains in program to restore a hundred 
million acres of denuded and submarginal land 


AMERICAN newspapers recently car- 
ried a dispatch, with a Moscow date- 
line, announcing that Soviet Russia 
has launched a five-year plan of large- 
scale forestation, in the course of 
which no less than four billion young 
trees will be planted in the western 
regions of that great territory, cover- 
ing approximately three and a quar- 
ter million acres. If the planting 
program follows an even schedule 
throughout the period, yearly plant- 
ings will average 800 million trees on 
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650 thousand acres of land. Com- 
pared with the best American record, 
in 1941, of slightly less than 423 mil- 
lion seedlings on 470 thousand acres, 
by all agencies, this Russian program 
could put us to shame. 

There are skeptics, of course, in the 
United States, among foresters as in 
other walks of life, who point out that 
Russian claims are not always 100 
percent true. For example, eastern 
newspapers of April 12 quoted Tass, 
the Soviet newspaper, as claiming the 


first airplane was built by a Russian 
navy officer a quarter century ahead 
of the Wright brothers. Other firsts 
claimed were super-heavy planes and 
flying boats. One of their boys even 
put a steam engine in an airship back 
in 1882. With such blandly made yet 
ridiculous statements as a guide, one 
may hesitate in accepting the plant. 
ing forecast as something that actu- 
ally will materialize in new forests, 
Nevertheless, the report raises a valid 
challenge. How well, it may be asked, 
are our own planting programs going 
forward? 

It is rather generally agreed that at 
least seventy-three million acres of 
denuded forest lands require artificial 
planting if they are to become pro- 
ductive. At least twenty million 
more of marginal farmlands stand in 
need of similar treatment, not only 
to make them produce wood, but for 
the added value of arresting dete. 
rioration of farm soils. The American 
Forestry Association’s forestry _pro- 
gram calls for large-scale planting, 
with the objective of adding not less 
than twenty million acres of re- 
stocked woodlands to the nation’s 
forest capital in the next twelve years. 
Obviously, this will take a bit of do- 
ing, and it is useful to inquire as to 
what has been accomplished during 
the past few peace years. 

If one assumes that twenty years is 
as long as this country can wait for 
completion of such a planting pro- 
gram as would be involved in restock. 
ing seventy-three million acres of 
land, there must be provision for set- 
ting out trees upon nearly three and 
three-quarters million acres yearly, 
or by our density standards about 
three billion seedlings. Such a rate 
would far exceed the Russian scheme. 
At the more modest rate asked by The 
American Forestry Association in its 
program, there would be required one 
and a third billion plants each year to 
cover one and_ two-thirds million 
acres, or slightly more than the al- 
leged Soviet five-year plan. According 
to John Preston, writing in the Oc- 
tober, 1946, issue of AMERICAN For- 
ests, this nation successfully planted 
young trees on 3,781,990 acres in the 
twenty years preceding 1946. Since 
the wartime slump, which reached 
low in 1944 and 1945 and recovered 
slightly in 1946, the rate has moved 
up—but not fast enough. 

American forest planting is com- 
plicated by a number of things. Con- 
ditions vary widely in different parts 
of this great country, demanding va 
rying methods and resulting in widely 
different costs. Species naturally are 
used according to their suitability for 
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growing conditions to be encoun- 
tered. Planting is done upon federal 
lands of several categories, upon 
state and county and municipal lands 
and on farms and private holdings of 
various kinds and sizes. The young 
trees are furnished from many nurs- 
eries, private, cooperative and public; 
they are given to some users wholly 
without cost. to others they go for 
nominal prices, while still other plant- 
ers must pay commercial rates for 
their stock. Various agencies, federal, 
state, cooperative and private, offer 
advice and technical assistance. And, 
of course, the actual cost of the field 
work of planting is borne by the in- 
dividual or agency owning or manag- 
ing the land to be planted, or is as- 
sumed wholly or in part by some 
other entrepreneur. 

All this adds up to a somewhat 
complex situation. The U. S. Forest 
Service, in its annual planting report 
for 1946, presents the following di- 
visions of areas planted—and plant- 
ing agencies: by Forest Service on 
national forests; by Soil Conserva- 
tion Service on public lands; by 
Tennessee Valley Authority on pub- 
lie lands;, by Fish and Wildlife 
Service on public lands; by state 
agencies on state forests and other 
state lands; on municipal lands and 
on school and college lands presum- 
ably by those agencies, themselves; 
by farmers on their own lands, with 
assistance of one or another federal 
agency (State Extension Service, Soil 
Conservation Service, Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, Prairie States Forestry 
Project) and the state; by other land- 
owners, with state forestry help; by 
other organizations; by pulp and pa- 








The tree planting machine, now coming more and more into 
general use, will play a big part in achieving planting goals 


per companies; by lumber compa- 
nies; by mining companies; by rail- 
road companies; by water and power 
companies; by other companies. Pre- 
sumably these last named_ planted 
trees upon their own holdings. 

To recapitulate, using Forest Serv- 
ice figures for continental United 
States only, planting in 1946 was as 
follows: by federal agencies, 17,658 
acres; by state agencies on state 
lands, 6,874 acres; by other public 
agencies, 5,219 acres; by farmers and 
other private landowners, 90,240 
acres; by industrial organizations, 
23,094 acres. The total, 143,085 
acres planted. 

Based on incomplete summaries by 
the Forest Service, planting results 
for 1947 may show an increase to 175 
thousand acres. 


To estimate the immediate future it 
is necessary to break down the totals 
of past performance into their chief 
components and then study the plans 
and financial and other arrangements 
of these several federal, state and pri- 
vate agencies. Since the farmer and 
other private groups constitute the 
largest class of tree planters, it is de- 
sirable to ask whether they have in- 
creased funds for producing nursery 
stock and for putting the stock out 
where it will grow into forests. And 
since their planting stock comes vari- 
ously from Clarke-McNary Act nurs- 
eries and from other federal nurseries 
(Soil Conservation Service and Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority) and from 
many private sources, and since state 
foresters have good reasons for keep- 
ing in touch with these sources or ac- 


America’s goal calls for the planting of at least twenty million acres in the next twelve years 
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tually cooperating in conducting the 
nursery enterprises, a first step is to 
query the state foresters regarding 
production of such stock, and then to 
follow up by asking the other pro- 
ducing agencies. 

Actually, the state foresters have 
expressed opinions which add up to a 
total 1947 planting program of not 
less than 100 thousand acres, using 
stock grown by their own and co- 
operating nurseries. Add farm plant- 
ing using stock supplied by other fed- 
eral nurseries, and various other 
planting activities not reported in the 
earlier state totals mentioned above, 
plus Forest Service work on national 
forests (31,624 acres) and the result 
equals the overall estimate of 175 
thousand acres. 

Using the same yardstick of state 
forester opinion, based on planting 
and knowledge of what is in prospect 
by others, one comes up with a truly 
astounding guess that in 1948 there 
will be planted more than 270 thou- 
sand acres of woodland by state and 
private agencies, and at least 51,000 
aeres of national forests. Such esti- 
mates are based upon present expec- 
tations of growing 220,600,000 plants 
in state cooperative and other nurs- 
eries and 44,214,000 plants in those 
supplying the national forests. If all 
such prospects work out, and if other 
planting programs appear which add 
as much as five percent to the total, 
there may be 350,000 acres planted in 
the next working season—the spring 
of 1948. In 1949, this figure should 
be given another and much larger 
boost. 

The regional planting picture is in- 
teresting for a number of reasons. 
The northeastern states have been go- 
ing along with substantial but unex- 
citing volume of farm and industrial 
reforestation activity for many years. 
During the war and since, production 
has been low in the nurseries, so that 
the regional totals have fallen below 
their earlier levels. The Lake States 
have been the big planting areas for a 
decade or more, and continue to show 
tremendous farmer and small land- 
owner interest, as well as large-scale 
planting programs by a few of the 
leading industrial concerns. From a 
total of seventeen million small trees 
put out in 1947, the three states are 
expected to leap to more than thirty 
million in 1948. Fred B. Trenk, Wis- 
consin extension forester, is quoted as 
believing that Wisconsin farmers 
would plant fifteen million trees this 
year if the planting stock were to be 
had. Even in the corn-hog states, 
nursery production aggregates four- 
teen million plants and is increasing 
slightly year by year. 
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But the greatest planting increases 
are found in the South. From modest 
beginnings by industrialists, such as 
the Great Southern Lumber Com- 
pany, Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
T. R. Miller Mill Company, Urania 
Lumber Company, Industrial Lumber 
Company and a few others, dating 
back to the mid-nineteen-twenties, 
planting has spread rapidly into and 
among smaller landowners. The states 
may not be planting much if any 
more than they did years ago, but 
they are kept busy producing nursery 
stock and assisting in the work of put- 
ting the seedlings out. From a total 
output of twenty-two million plants in 
1947, production in fifteen states of 
the greater South is expected to 
jump to 129 million in 1948. And 
since the seed crop was excellent in 
1947, it is reasonable to expect that 
production will be materially greater 
for 1949 planting. 

A number of factors have worked 
to keep planting acreage down since 
the close of the war, and seed supply 
is one of the most important. This 
is being felt particularly in the far 
West. The almost total failure of all 
western conifers to produce seed in 
1947 means that no nursery is ade- 
quately supplied with seed for plant- 
ing in seed beds this spring. Some of 
the stock used in the western states is 
but one year old, though much is held 
for two years to give it added size and 
sturdiness for severe sites. Thus the 
pinch may well be felt for two years. 
Fortunately, in the Lake States and 
the Northeast, seed crops appear to 
have maintained fair average volume; 
if there has been a short crop in one 
species or one locality, other places 
have yielded what was needed. How- 
ever, there has been a notable lack of 
red pine seed over a period of several 
years, chiefly because the demand has 
increased greatly for this not-so- 
widely distributed species. 

Based on a sampling of fifteen 
states where forest planting either has 
shown great advancement or, in the 
opinion of the editor, has future pos- 
sibilities of extraordinary interest, it 
is significantly apparent that farmers 
and other small and large landowners 
would purchase much greater num- 
bers ef seedlings to plant if all the 
states were able to supply them. Rea- 
sons for lagging production include a 
number of recurring causes, such as 
shortages of seeds, inability to keep 
trained personnel (due first to war 
and then to other more highly paid 
employment), lack of adequate nurs- 
ery facilities and difficulties of en- 
largement; and costs of production 
which threaten to make the stock too 
high to be attractive to users. 





State planting programs often are 
slowed down by rising costs of put. 
ting the seedlings in the ground. The 
current range of planting costs is 
from $7 to $16.50 an acre, when done 
by hand (including cost of planting 
stock at from $4 to $7 a thousand, or 
more if transplants are used), or 
from $5 to $7 when done by one of 
the more successful planting ma. 
chines. Farmers are less interested in 
cutting costs than are industrial, state 
and federal agencies which put out 
large numbers of plants. Yet it un- 
doubtedly is true that the overall pic. 
ture will be greatly improved when 
planting machines come into wide and 
general use. At present they are ex- 
cellent for reasonably smooth and not 
too steeply sloping land, and improve. 
ments are being made in actual field 
use, so that the future looks bright. 
In some localities holes are dug me- 
chanically and plants are put in by 
hand, with good results. 

Another advance has been made re- 
cently, in Oregon particularly, with 
direct seeding from helicopters. Even 
distribution of large enough quanti- 
ties of seed appears to get results de- 
spite normal rodent and bird popula- 
tions. In the work on the large Tilla- 
mook burn and adjacent areas, star- 
tlingly high germination has been ob- 
tained, at average costs less than half 
those of hand planting. 

Financial provision for growing 
nursery stock sufficient to plant 350 
thousand acres of land appears rea- 
sonably sure. Most of the states have 
been well treated by their legisla- 
tures, and although not all have tried 
to enlarge such operations, the total 
for the country is considerably 
greater than ever before. Clarke- 
McNary estimates equal those of the 
last fiscal year, the amount for nurs- 
ery work (Section 4) being $124,600. 
At present the states and the farmers 
and others who plant the stock are 
paying most of the bill. For example, 
the state contribution to planting on 
farms is estimated at $567,000, while 
the federal government pays $117.000 
(fiscal year ending June 30, 1947), 
and the farmer pays $200,000. Most 
of these expenditures are for nurs- 
ery stock. 

Viewed from the standpoint of 
Clarke-McNary Act cooperation, the 
program of replanting forests on pri- 
vate lands adds up to restocking of 
at least forty-four million acres. For 
such a job forty-four billion trees 
might be needed; at least four-fifths 
of that number should be planned 
for. If the job were to be done at the 
rate of a billion trees a year, a fed- 
eral subsidy of $2,000,000 each year 

(Turn to page 236) 
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Ovid Butler 


Hetires 


Executive Director of The American Forestry 
Association and Editor-in-Chief of AMERICAN 
FORESTS will continue as Executive Director 
Emeritus to serve in an advisory capacity 


Ovid Butler, distinguished American forester, and execu- 
tive officer of The American Forestry Association for the 
past quarter century, retired from active service on March 
31. Appointed executive secretary and editor of AMERICAN 
ForESTS in 1922, after “brief service as the Association’s first 
forester, he was named executive director and editor-in-chief 


in 1945. He will continue to serve the Association and 


forestry in an advisory capacity, with the honorary title of 
Executive: Director Emeritus, conferred upon him by the 
Board of Directors. 

A Hoosier who gave up a promising newspaper career 
with the Indianapolis News back in 1905 to enter the Yale 
Forest School, Mr. Butler today is one of the country’s 
foremost authorities on policies affecting forest land use and 
management, and is perhaps its outstanding observer and 
interpreter of the natural resource conservation scene. Dur- 
ing his long and distinguished career he has served as 
assistant director of the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wisconsin, as president of the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters, and as American delegate to the 1936 World 
Forestry Congress at Budapest. He is a member of the 
advisory board of the National Arboretum and member-at- 
large of the National Council of Boy Scouts of America. 

His leadership of The American Forestry Association is 
marked by many conservation milestones, notably, begin- 
ning in the 1920's, passage of the Clarke-McNary Act, basis 
of federal-state cooperation in forestry; the historical fight, 
in which Mr. Butler played a dramatic part, to defeat the 
Stanfield bill, designed to give western stockmen vested 
rights to national forest grazing lands; legislation to bring 
the revested O. and C. lands of Oregon under forest manage- 
ment, in large measure the result of Mr. Butler’s investiga- 
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tion and report of conditions depleting this valuable forest 
resource; the Civilian Conservation Corps; the Forest Re- 
source Appraisal, which revealed to the American people 
the condition of their timberlands after the drain of World 
War II and, on the basis of this fact-finding survey, the 
drafting of a Program for American Forestry. 

Although the record reveals that Ovid Butler’s forty-one 
years of continuous service to forestry began in 1907 after 
he had received an M.F. degree from the Yale Forest School, 
his forestry career actually was launched in 1903 when he 
was appointed student assistant in the old Bureau of For- 
estry of the Department of Agriculture, serving in east Texas. 

Resuming his career in 1907 when appointed forest a sist- 
ant in the U. S. Forest Service, he was assigned to the Boise 
National Forest in Idaho, and later to Ogden, Utah, where 
he served as assistant chief and then as chief of forest man- 
agement for southern Idaho, Utah and Nevada. In 1915 
he made a special investigation of lumber distribution in 
the United States, after which was a tour of duty in Arizona 
and New Mexico as regional chief of forest management. 
At the outbreak of World War I, Mr. Butler was assigned 
to the Forest Products Laboratory as assistant director, re- 
maining there until 1922 when he left government service to 
become The American Forestry Association’s first forester. 

Many honors have been conferred upon Ovid Butler for 
his material contribution to the progress of American for- 
estry. None speak more eloquently, however, of the esteem 
in which he is held than the testimonial dinner honoring 
him on March 18—when several hundred foresters, forest 
industrialists and conservationists, from all sections of the 
country, gathered at Washington, D. C., with the president, 
directors and staff of The American Forestry Association to 
pay him tribute. 
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Going some place? You bet I am—and I can go pretty good for an 
infant elk. You would, too, if an ear tagger were on your trail 


Ken Thompson 
Guess I'll hide. Those 
guys are getting close 


Revealing Elk Secrets 


“An elk twenty-nine years old! 
Caesar’s ghost! We won't be able to 
cut the gravy.” 

The hunters fumbled with the tiny 
metal tag clamped in the ear of their 
trophy. The wording, “Return to 
Montana State Fish & Game Depart- 
ment—1918,” was almost obliterated 
—but the story was clear. Confirma- 
tion from department records showed 
this bull to be one of a band that 
had been trapped and transplanted 
during the first World War. He had 
survived the rigors of Montana 
winters and had outwitted hunters for 
almost three decades. 

This gem of information is typical 
of the vast fund of data obtained 
from tagging and releasing wild 
animals. The idea has been borrowed 
from the migratory waterfowl pro- 
gram of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service and applied to all species of 
game. 

Objectives of this work are numer- 
ous and many arguments have been 
settled by the concrete evidence ob- 
tained from the returned tags. Fore- 
most among the findings are the mi- 
gratory habits, travel routes, and 
period of movement among big game. 

How far do elk move in a season? 
Do they winter in one drainage and 
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By KEN THOMPSON 


summer in another? Are certain 
bands of elk distinct herds, or are 
they part of one major group? 
Answers to these fundamental ques- 
tions and countless biological ones 
are obtained from the tabulated re- 
sults of ear tagging. This information 
in turn is directly applied to the 
management of the big game animals. 
Length of hunting season, area of 
hunt, dates and the number and sex 
of animals to be taken all may be 
affected by data from this work. 

Elk are marked in two ways. One 
is by trapping all age classes in a 
corral, tagging and releasing them; 
the other is by ear tagging newly 
born calves. The first method is used 
primarily when animals are being 
transplanted although upon occasion 
the elk are trapped only for marking 
and released in the same area. Biolo- 
gists in Yellowstone National Park 
have been doing this for years and 
have obtained much valuable data. 

Tagging young elk just after they 
have been dropped in the spring is 
the method preferred by the Wildlife 
Restoration Division of the Montana 
State Fish and Game Department and 
the U. S. Forest Service. The pro- 
gram has been conducted coopera- 
tively by these two agencies for the 


past ten years, replacing the more 
expensive trapping procedure. 
Finding young elk is no easy 
matter. Much depends upon the ex- 
perience of the field technicians, for 
the calves are well concealed near 
brush clumps, logs, or trees—and 
their spots and brown coloration act 
as an effective camouflage. Smart 
game men, however, have one trick 
that works pretty well. In the early 
morning and evening hours cow elk 
are close to the offspring, nursing 
them. When frightened, the cow will 
run for shelter but, before leaving, 
she will always cast one quick glance 
in the direction of her calf. This, of 
course, reveals to the observer the 
whereabouts of the young elk. With 
practice it is possible to imitate the 
squeal of a calf, and this will usually 
cause the cow to look toward her well- 
hidden offspring several times. 
Once the direction of the calf is 
discovered, the area is combed until 
the animal is found. Calves less than 
a week old seldom move, for their 
protection is in concealment. And 
they are odorless, as tests with keen- 
nosed dogs have shown time and 
again. Predators must depend on 
eyesight, and bears have been ob- 
served in calving areas standing 
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erect, seemingly trying to locate the 
defenseless young. 

When the calf is located, a crew- 
man snaps on ear tags with a mini- 
mum of disturbance. Usually this is 
accomplished without visible tremor 
from the animal. Older ones, how- 
ever, will occasionally put on a lively 
show. A small, lightweight metal tag 
is used, on which is stamped a desig- 
nation number and return address. 
Tags are placed carefully to avoid in- 
jury to the cartilage and are inserted 
approximately halfway up the ear and 
an inch in from the edge. 

Cow elk congregate year after year 
in the same areas to calve. These 
localities all over Montana have much 
in common as to appearance. Open 
grass and sagebrush bottoms with 
clumps of alder, fringed by conifers, 
seem to be the preferred type. 

The lone calf (twins are very rare) 
dropped by a cow elk is usually found 
some distance from others. Thus it 
is a good day’s work to locate and 
tag a half dozen young. Occasionally, 
however, several may be found in a 
group. One instance of seven being 
located in an area less than fifty feet 
in diameter shows that wild animals 
are at best unpredictable. 

During the early days of this work. 
sentimentalists claimed that cows 
would not accept a tagged calf. This, 
it has been proved, is untrue. Many 
observations have been recorded of 
cows returning to, nursing and lead- 
ing calves away. And the large re- 
turn of tags from mature elk in- 
dicate that they were cared for in a 
normal manner. 

Calves apparently are not discrimi- 


Hey, Ma, they got me! 
What do I do now? 
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Elk tagging crews must be both fleet of foot and nimble of limb— 
but the work pays off in supplying vital data on elk habits and 
movements which are applied to the management of the animals 


nating in their choice of maternal 
guardianship and often show an af- 
finity toward the horses used by crew 
members. One bay gelding in par- 
ticular has been repeatedly mistaken 
for a cow elk. The youngsters stand 
up and nuezle her energetically in 
search of their dinner. Most of the 
horses accept this treatment amiably 
and often sniff and lick the calves in 
a very motherly manner. 

Here is the way you would spend 
your day if you were a member of a 
calf tagging crew—say in the Sun 
River drainage of Montana: 

First you would find that horses 
are essential. They make it possible 
to cover a larger territory—and they 
create less disturbance among the elk 
than men on foot. Then you would 
discover that four o'clock comes 
mighty early in the morning. But 
you turn out at this hour nevertheless 
and stack away hotcakes, eggs and 
coffee before saddling your horse 
and, with other crewmen, string across 
the field single file. A ruffed grouse 
along the creek booms out his an- 
nouncements and an owl on a distant 
ridge hoots his last sleepy “whooo- 
whooo” in concert with the sloshity- 
clop of the horses along the trail. Of 
course it is raining—it practically 
always rains in the mountains at this 
time of year, so you are hunkered 
down in your slicker. 

As you and your fellow taggers 
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move into an opening, a herd of cows 
sees you, takes a few steps, and turns 
back. They are hesitant to leave, so 
there may be calves. After spreading 
out, a member of your party imitates 
a squealing calf. One cow steps to- 
ward the quaking aspen, takes a quick 
look and dashes away. You start 
working the area and soon you slide 
off your horse, advance a few steps 
and crouch. 

A pair of big brown eyes confronts 
you, but not a tremor is visible. A 
tag is inserted in each big ear, the tag 
serial number, sex, age and location 
of the calf are recorded, and you re- 
mount. 

After a short ride another calf is 
located quite by accident. However. 
this one is older and he kicks and 
squeals lustily. When released, the 
little bull. still squealing, heads for 
the timber where a cow shows up 
and leads her youngster to conceal- 
ment elsewhere. 

By eleven o’clock you have tagged 
only two and since wild animals are 
seldom active during the middle of 
the day, you return to camp. After 
caring for the horses and eating, you 
settle down for a few hands of pitch, 
a nap and to write up the morning’s 
findings. 

The second round starts about four 
in the afternoon so the evening con- 
centrations of elk can be located. 

(Turn to page 240) 





Ken Thompson 


Shucks, this isn’t so bad. They’re just putting a clip on my ear. It’s 
very scientific — and it may help me later when I get to be a big elk 
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KNOWING 
YOUR TREES 


THE Pacific dogwood resembles its close relative, the 
flowering dogwood (Cornus florida) of eastern United 
States, the most conspicuous difference being in the petal- 
like scales which surround the flower clusters. In the 
flowering dogwood these scales are notched at the ends 
while in the Pacific dogwood they are entire or more or 
less pointed. Another outstanding characteristic of the 
Pacific dogwood is that it often flowers a second time dur- 
ing the late summer when the fruit produced by the first 
flowers is turning red. 





Asshel Curtis 


Pacific Dogwood is ordinarily small, approximately 25 feet high, 
with the unique characteristic of a late-summer second flowering 


The tree is found from the southern coast of British 
Columbia (the lower Fraser River Valley and Vancouver 
Island) southward through western Washington and Ore- 
gon; and in California on the coast ranges to the San 
Bernardino Mountains and on the western slopes of the 
Sierra Nevada up to altitudes of 4,000 to 5,000 feet. It is 
usually found in moist, well-drained soils, on low, gentle 
mountain slopes, valleys, coves, and bottoms of mountain 


— PACIFIC DOGWOOD 


Cornus nuttalli, Audubon 








By WARREN D. BRUSH 


streams, and reaches its best development in the Douglas- 
fir forests of the Puget Sound Basin and the redwood 
region of California. 

Pacific dogwood is a small tree, ordinarily from 20 to 
30 feet high and six to eight inches in diameter, but often 
30 to 50 feet high with a fairly straight trunk 10 to 20 
inches through. When crowded by other trees the long, 
slightly tapering stem is quite clear of branches and sup- 
ports a short, narrow crown, but in the open the trunk is 
short with small spreading branches, forming a long, 
narrow head which in older trees becomes rounded or 
conical. Occasionally it assumes a bushy habit with sev- 
eral stems. 

The slender twigs, minutely hairy when young, are 
later mostly smooth and dull red purple, often with green- 
ish areas, and the small pointed leaf buds are covered by 
two light green, narrow, long-pointed, opposite scales. 

The egg-shaped leaves, three and a half to five inches 
long, and one and a half to three inches wide, are borne 





Albert Arnst 


The trunk is short and fairly straight, with small spreading branches, 
but when crowded it has a long clear stem and narrow crown 
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Asahel Curtis 
The small, greenish yellow flowers bloom early in spring, and 
have from four to six showy white or sometimes pinkish scales 


on stout, grooved, hairy stems, one-half to two-thirds of 
an inch long with a large clasping base. The midribs 
and side veins are conspicuously impressed on their up- 
per surfaces. In the autumn the leaves turn bright orange 
and scarlet before falling. 


The very small greenish yellow flowers, which bloom 
in early spring, are surrounded by from four to six showy 
white, or sometimes faintly pinkish scales, which are pop- 
ularly taken to be parts of a real flower. They are, how- 
ever, flower bud scales which, with the flower cluster, are 
partly formed during the previous summer. In the spring 
they grow with the flowers, becoming large and showy 
when the latter open. 


Ripening in September or October, from 25 to 40 shin- 
ing red berries are matured in dense clusters. The thin 
dryish pulp of the berry contains one hard-shelled, one- 
or two-seeded stone. 

The thin reddish brown bark is smooth except near 
the base of older trees, where it is broken on the surface 
into small, thin, appressed scales. The fine-grained wood 
is heavy, hard and strong, a cubic foot of the air-dry 
wood weighing about 45 pounds, the heartwood pale red- 
dish brown and the thick sapwood lighter in color. It is 
used in cabinet work, for mauls and for the handles of 
tools. The wood has been suggested for the manufacture 
of shuttles used in weaving in place of the flowering dog- 
wood of eastern United States although it is somewhat 
below the latter in hardness and shock resistance. 

Pacific dogwood is. slow growing; trees from six to 
twelve inches in diameter are from 50 to 100 years old, 
and larger trees from 125 to 150 years. It produces seeds 
abundantly every year and seedlings are most numerous 
in deep shade and on moist stream borders. It is very 
desirable as an ornamental, not only in early spring 
when it blooms, but also in late summer and early autumn 
with the clusters of bright red fruit against a background 
of bright green or orange and scarlet foliage. 





Asahel Curtis 
The egg-shaped leaves turn bright orange or scarlet in 
autumn. Red berries occur in dense clusters of 25 to 40 





Albert Arust 
The thin, reddish brown bark is smooth except near the base of 
older trees where it is broken on the surface into small scales 

















Found from the southern coast of British Columbia to south- 
ern California, this tree thrives in moist, well-drained soils 
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Close contact between the admin- 
istrative agency and the people who 
might be affected by its actions was 
assured through the medium of pub- 
lic hearings, which were to be held 
in advance of all important determin- 
ations. The Secretary of the Interior 
also set up an advisory committee, 
with members representing private 
and state forestry, logging and saw- 
milling, grazing, the counties and the 
public. 

The eighteen interested counties 
were also represented in discussions 
of the bill during its enactment, and 
accepted the principle of sustained 
yield, recognizing that in the long 
run such a plan would produce more 
income (in lieu of taxes) than would 
the old system of unregulated “cut 
out and get out.” Actually. the coun- 
ties were generously dealt with by 
the Congress. Their share of the pro- 
ceeds from such management as was 
proposed would presumably yield 
more than they might have expected 
to receive as taxes from the railroad 
or other private owners. 

Since sustained-yield management 
was mandatory upon O and C lands. 
it seemed reasonable to try to extend 
such management to the intermingled 
private holdings of like character. 
There were many reasons why such 
unification was desirable, and the 
most promising method of doing it 
seemed to be to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to make long- 
term agreements with willing owners 
for pooling forest lands of federal, 
state and private ownership for con- 
tinuous timber cropping. The scheme 
was simple in theory—a quid pro quo 
agreement whereby the public would 
be served by having timberlands man- 
aged as they should be managed. and 
the private cooperator would be able 
to harvest public timber along with 
his own, according to a long-term 
plan. In order to effectuate such a 
program it was necessary to give the 
Secretary authority to suspend the 
competitive bidding requirement long 
in use, so that the private cooperator 
would get the public timber and not 
be outbid. The buyer would still be 
required to pay what the stumpage 
was worth, as it would be appraised 
by the administrative staff. 

The intention clearly was to grant 
a limited monopoly to certain coop- 
erators, with objectives of securing 
continuous timber growing, effecting 
operating economies and stabilizing 
communities. It could be a powerful 
mechanism for influencing private 
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Revolt in the O & C Timberlands 


(From page 207) 


owners in the direction of better for- 
est management. 

The Department of the Interior 
moved slowly to carry out the pro- 
visions of this new law. It was pio- 
neering in a new area of forest ad- 
ministration—and the task was a 
gigantic one. Almost a year elapsed 
before an administrator arrived on 
the Oregon scene, but thereafter ex- 
amination of lands began and a tech- 
nical staff was organized. And always 
there was increasing pressure from 
operators who wished to purchase 
timber for manufacture. 

As of 1940 about 200 sales were in 
active status, all having been made 
by competitive bidding. The inven- 
tory phase was now nearing comple- 
tion in the field, and plans were 
being made for hearings in advance 
of setting up master sustained-yield 
units. However, the war intervened 
and slowed down all activities except 
those connected with making timber 
sales for manufacture into war ma- 
terials. 

The first master unit. (Siuslaw) 
was approved in 1945, after the re- 
quired hearing. Eleven others were 
approved late in 1947, thus setting 
up the basis for planning future sales, 
with or without joint management of 
holdings. The O and C Lands Ad- 
ministration, which along about this 
time was superseded by the Bureau 
of Land Management, still in the De- 
partment of the Interior, was now 
ready to propose a first operating 
unit. This was to be known as the 
Mohawk River Unit, and the coop- 
erator was to be the Fischer Lumber 
Company. 

The hearing upon this proposal was 
held at Eugene, in January 1948, and 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior C. 
Girard Davidson officiated. Supposed- 
ly the hearing was to give opportun- 
ity to those who would be affected by 
the establishment of the Mohawk 
River Unit to testify for or against 
the proposal. Actually the meeting 
was attended by many whose interest 
was general, and who apparently 
were there for the purpose of attack- 
ing the idea of making such agree- 
ments with any operator. 

This unit was specifically criticized 
in two respects: it was alleged that 
the proposed boundaries should be 
adjusted to allow some timber to be 
milled by others than the Fischer 
Lumber Company, and that the road 
system as planned for the unit was 
inadequate. 

Of general application were con- 





tentions that the agreement would re. 
sult in a monopoly; that O and ¢ 
timber should be sold by competitiye 
bids and not after appraisal. Others 
claimed that the sustained-yield ¢o. 
operative program should be made 
available to small millmen. The 
length of time it is to run, 100 years, 
was said to be too long. Claims were 
made that it would constitute a bar. 
rier to the economic flow of timber 
to the highest consumer use. 


The Bureau of Land Management 
has its own answers to all such ques- 
tions. It points out that the bound. 
aries were placed where they are 
because the cooperating company is 
better able than any other to use all 
the timber in this unit. Wasteful 
cross-hauling would be eliminated, 
The cooperative sustained-yield pro- 
gram is available to small sawmill 
operators — the difficulty is to get 
them to take advantage of it, since 
they are accustomed to buying tim 
ber as needed and without the land, 
and do not desire to assume re. 
sponsibilities in forest management. 

This question is at the heart of the 
controversy. whether sawmills can 
continue to operate in the O and C 
forest without manifesting an_ inter- 
est in forestry. Probably the answer 
is that some can, since it is not ex- 
pected that the cooperative program 
will affect more than sixty percent of 
Uncle Sam’s available land acreage 
for a long time to come. At the end 
of 1947, more than 400 sales were 
active in the O and C lands. The 
limit of annual cutting had been 
raised from 500 million to 640 mil- 
lion feet board measure, and yearly 
cut and sales were both approaching 
450 million feet. 

Thus the overall picture was ex- 
cellent—the property as a whole was 
on a sustained-yield basis. It was 
producing prodigious revenues, $3, 
000,000 plus in 1947. Of this the 
counties received one-half, while the 
federal treasury netted more than 
$400,000. Yet there were localities 
where logging had been under way 
for many years and federal timber 
had been reduced to the point where 
future sales and cut would of neces- 
sity be scaled down. There were 
other places, where little timber had 
been sold and where obviously future 
operations could be intensified. All 
of this highlighted the importance of 
bringing into the management picture 
the private holdings which could be 
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Threat to Royal Palm Forest 


In holding the boundaries of the 
newly created Everglades National 
Park to a minimum, Floridians have 
excluded what could easily be the 
park’s greatest attraction for tourists, 
namely, the royal palm-big cypress 
forest of the Fakahatchee Slough, 
eight miles north of the town of Ever- 
glades. 

From the point of view of the 
tourist this tract is comparable to 
California’s redwoods. It is the last 
big stand of big cypress in the United 
States. And it is the only royal palm 
forest on the continent. 

The tragedy is that Floridians are 
standing by while draglines and 
steam-powered machines are systema- 
tically making a shambles of what 
could be the most highly prized 
gem in the Everglade diadem. The 
south half of the tract has already 
been destroyed. The remainder is in 
grave danger. 

I visited this tract in February, on 
the Lee Cypress Company’s logging 
railroad. Along the main line fifteen 
spurs run out a mile on each side. 
Draglines work along the spurs into 
almost every acre combing the forest 
for cypress. At the ends of recently 
constructed spurs I watched the steam- 
powered machines pulling in the logs. 
Whenever a royal palm stood in the 
path ef a hurtling trunk, the royal 
was toppled like a jackstraw. All the 
forest was a shambles. Though many 
palms still stand, these are shorn of 
their protecting cypress and are now 
exposed to hurricanes. A 100-mile 
wind is likely to lay them flat. 

Leaving this desolate area where 
the palms trembled under the impact 
of butting logs, I sought out an as 
yet undisturbed sector where the 
royal palms rise to a height of more 
than 100 feet on unbelievably slender 
trunks, their plumed tops swaying 
among the great, vine-clad 1,000- 
year-old cypress. In places they occur 
in dense groves. There are also 
gnarled oaks, pale-stemmed myrtles 
and an occasional mahogany. The 
forest is rich with orchids and air 


Going, going, but not quite 
gone. That’s the tragic story 
of this magnificent forest 
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By DEVEREUX BUTCHER 


plants and there are large white 
swamp lilies, countless rare ferns and 
a wealth of other plants belonging 
to a tropical primeval jungle. 

Had this magnificent forest been 
made a state park or national monu- 
ment, or been included in the Ever- 
glades National Park, it would have 
become the greatest single natural at- 
traction in the State of Florida. An 
access road branching west from 
State Highway 29, ten miles north of 
the Tamiami Trail, would have 
crossed two or three miles of pine- 
lands to a growth of small cypress on 
the fringe of the slough. From here 
trails would have led into the big 
forest to wind among the towering 
palms and giant cypress. In watery 
areas narrow elevated boardwalks 
would have taken visitors through 
areas of incomparable beauty, where 













































black water reflects the forest and the 
images of snowy egrets and white and 
wood ibises. 

It would have made a grand sub- 
ject to describe and illustrate and 
might have become the most adver- 
tised spot in the state. But Florida 
is losing its greatest tourist attraction 
and the nation one of is most spectac- 
ular works of nature—one compar- 
able to the moss rain forest of Olym- 
pic National Park. 

In the past Floridians have some- 
times envied western states their 
Crater Lake, Grand Canyon and 
Yosemite Valley. They have been 
slow to appreciate that their Ever- 
glades area was potentially one of 
the nation’s outstanding parks, par- 
ticularly from the standpoint of rare 
plant and wildlife. With the exception 

(Turn to page 240) 
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Topper, one of five new Silvacon bark products, is 
being used by this housewife as a soil conditioner 


Conversion of Douglasfir bark for 
use in five new forest products marks 
the most recent success in wood waste 
utilization. What used to represent 
an approximate 12 percent waste in 
logging, lumber and pulp operations 
is now being processed into a mar- 
ketable product with three shifts a 
day turning out 75,000 pounds of 
raw material for phonograph re- 
cords, explosives, plastics, insecti- 
cides, glues, soil conditioners and 
other uses. 

The new products are the result of 
nearly 10 years of research by the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company and 
other lumber companies, government 
agencies, schools, laboratories and in- 
dividuals. 

The five new products, commer- 
cialized under the trade name of “Sil- 
vacon,” went on the market last 
year for world consumption. All 
five products are composed of ele- 
ments in bark, cork, fiber, powder 
and combinations of these elements. 
The finished product ranges in size 
from quarter-inch flakes to a very 
fine powder. 

In announcing the new product, 
J. P. Weyerhaeuser, Jr., president of 
the firm, drew attention to recent 
technical developments in the lum- 
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bering business that place growing 
emphasis on whole crop utilization. 
No longer is the sawmill with its 
singing headrig the sole user of logs 
from the forest—it is being teamed 
with auxiliary plants using so-called 
“waste” whose output may equal 
or surpass in value that. of lumber. 





Silvacon No. 383—light 
brown particles of cork 





SILVACON | 


New product from Douglasfir 
bark now used in plastics, ex- 
plosives, insecticides, and as a 
soil conditioner — another vic- 
tory in wood waste utilization 


By ALBERT ARNST 


Bark, for example, had little or no 
commercial value prior to the com- 
pletion of the recent series of experi- 
ments. 

Only the thick bark of Douglasfir 
is being processed at this point but 
the barks of all Pacific conifers can 
be put to use through similar pro- 
cesses. 

At the Longview plant, utilization 
integration reaches its peak in the 
production of Silvacon Number 472, 
used as an adhesive component in 
plywood manufacture. 

All details of the manufacturing 
process are not available as yet, but 
the thick fir bark is converted into 
Silvacon products by a series of 
grinding and screening sequences. 

One of the five materials, Silvacon 
No. 383, is a soil-conditioning pro- 
duct ready for purchase by consum- 
ers at about $1.50 a large bag, de- 
pending upon shipping distances. 
Silvacon No. 383 consists predomin- 
antly of light brown particles of 
cork, ranging upward to one-fourth 
inch in size; it is thermoplastic in 
nature and highly alkali soluble. As 
a soil conditioner it is marketed as 
“Topper” and has also been used 
successfully as a fuel in meat curing. 


(Turn to page 237) 
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INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


Take this 18-ton Diesel crawler down the 
trail with an arch load of your biggest 
logs. You’ll maneuver this giant with one 
hand while its brute power lugs your load 
quickly to the landing. 

It’s as simple as that! The TD-24 re- 
quires less operator effort and delivers 
more effective power and speed on the 
logging trail than any other crawler, 
regardless of size. 

Eight speeds forward (and eight reverse) 
give you the choice of gear ratios that get 
work done most efficiently. 

Synchro-mesh transmission permits shift- 
ing “on the go” —invites selecting correct 
gear for maximum power and pull. 

Finger-tip control, toe-tip clutch opera- 
tion, gradual turns with both tracks pulling 
plus pivot turns for unsurpassed maneu- 
verability, instant high-low range shift, quick 
shift from forward to reverse and back, 


the INTERNATIONAL TD-24 
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and speeds from 1.6 to 7.8 miles per hour 
at full load governed engine speed... 
These are among the new features in 
crawler operation which only the Interna- 
tional TD-24 provides. 

The engine is a 180-horsepower Diesel 
that starts at the push of a button and 
delivers 167 effective horsepower to the 
power take-off shaft and 140 horsepower 
to drawbar or bulldozer blade. That’s the 
power you want working for you. 

That’s why we expect you to hail this 
new International Diesel as the ‘‘Mon- 
arch of the Logging Trail”. See your 
International Industrial Power Distribu- 
tor for specifications, delivery expectations 
and information about available matched 
equipment. 

Industrial Power Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue - Chicago 1, Illinois 





INTERNATIONAL POWER 


CRAWLER AND WHEEL TRACTORS - DIESEL ENGINES - POWER UNITS 




































TREES—PERRY COUNTY’S NEWEST FARM CROP 


Tom Johnson’s program in Perry County, Ohio, is an example of what 
a livewire county agent can do to stimulate profitable forestry 


To County Agent Tom Johnson of 
Perry County, Ohio, trees are a crop 
produced by the soil the same as 
corn and potatoes. He quotes fores- 
ters on this. And foresters, who 
sometimes voice skepticism regard- 
ing the effectiveness of county agent- 
sponsored farm forestry programs. 
admit that Tom is a living refutation 
of the often-voiced comment that 
“county agents are too busy with 
livestock care to fuss with trees.” 

Perry is a_ typical southeastern 
Ohio county. It’s hilly and much of 
the land is too poor to grow good 
crops. About ten years ago farm 
leaders completed a land-use study 
of the county under the direction of 
the Agricultural Extension Service. 
They recommended a major share of 
the county, in the southern half, be 
planted or kept in permanent forests. 

“It’s a good idea,” Perry County 
farmers agreed. “But who’s going to 
do the job?” That’s where County 
Agent Johnson entered the picture. 








A series of educational meetings 
was set up. Considerable enthusiasm 
was generated by Johnson and the 
Extension Service with the close co- 
operation of the Grange, Farm 
Bureau, Farmers Institute, the Triple 
A and County Garden Clubs. A 
county 4-H Forestry Club was or- 
ganized. Tom Johnson’s son was one 
of the most active members. Last 
summer, the club members planted 
nearly 10,000 trees and six bushels 
of walnuts. The Future Farmers of 
America has planted 20,000 trees 
over a five-year period. Last year, 
seventy farmers planted 100 thousand 
trees. In all, 162 Perry County groups 
have planted 300 thousand trees. The 
trees came from state and Soil Con- 
servation Service nurseries, and since 
1945 an S. C. S. farm planner has 
assisted in the program. 

Johnson could have been satisfied 
with this record but he wasn’t. Plant- 
ing trees was just one of the strings 
to his forestry bow. He also wanted 
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A page dedicated to the man- 
agement of woodlands, large 
and small — practical sugges. 
tions in procedure and tech- 
nique and in the solution of 
problems on the ground. 

What is your problem? Amer- 
ican Forests will assist you in 
finding an answer. Address que- 
ries to The Woodlands Editor. 





to do something about farm wood- 
land management. And he soon dis- 
covered that to get farmers interested 
he would have to show them that the 
timber business has a profitable side. 


“T could preach for months and it 
might do a little good,” Johnson 
reasoned. “But if I buy a farm and 
make the timber pay the word will 
really get around.” 


Johnson found his farm at a public 
auction. It was a 400-acre tract of 
forest and farm land. The land had 
not been farmed for fifty years. 
About 150 acres comprised second 
growth timberland that had been cut- 
over forty years ago. 

Johnson set to work with a home- 
made scale and measuring tape. He 
soon discovered he had acquired 
some excellent ash, black walnut, red 
oak, sugar maple and_ sycamore. 
Several buyers were contacted. Bid- 
ding for the mature timber was brisk. 
During his first year, Johnson sold 
more than $1,000 worth of white ash 
and black walnut logs. He has also 
sold pulpwood, charcoal wood and 
posts from improvement thinnings. 

In the open field areas and on the 


(Turn to page 230) 


Left, County Agent Tom Johnson and Extension Forester F. W. Dean 
at work on Johnson’s farm. Below, Junior Johnson, 1947 winner of the 


state F.F.A. oratory contest. His subject: “Conservation and Forestry.” 
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FOR A SUPERIOR SEED-BED . . 
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Tines are scientifi- 
cally pitched and 
staggered to effect 
an all - directional, 
high velocity throw 
of soil. 











al ¢ 
> canal Deflection of soil 
from hood back into 
FOR BETTER SEED GERMINATION scat 
re-working to obtain 
/ increased pulveriza- 
tion and uniform 
fertilizer distribution. 
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Deflection of soil 
into spill-over ahead 
of rotor means re- 
working of soil to 
increase pulveriza- 
tion and distribution 
of fertilizer. 





"Carry" of uniformly 
mixed soil within 
trailing edge of 
hood produces seed- 
bed levelling and 
automatically cor- 














8 rects any inequalities 
; in original fertilizer 
+ application. 
| H 
T'S A WELL-ESTABLISHED FACT thata highly plow, disc, and harrow,—plus the production 
pulverized nursery seed-bed has a direct in- of an extraordinary degree of soil pulveriza- 
fluence on the quality of the seedlings. In tion. And the pulverization is uniform through- 
| nurseries for forest trees as wellas commercial _— out the entire tillage depth . . . Fertilizer is 
| establishments, SEAMAN rotary tillage saves _ finely milled and mixed in,—or with a simple 
| hundreds of man-hours in producing a seed- mechanical adjustment can be laid as a 


bed obtainable otherwise only by laborious shallow or surface mulch. 


handraking. Frequently in only one operation © Today—absolute control of nursery tillage 
the SEAMAN does the combined work of |= and seed-bed is yours,—with the SEAMAN! 


And For Quick Construction of Fire Lanes "ej m There are many more 

ot ; m ¥ uses for the SEA- 
MAN. These are 
described in a hand- 
book ‘Soil Stabili- 
zation Methods"’. 
Ask for free Bulletin 
AF-25. 


It's the SEAMAN again,— 
equipped with brush cutting 
; tines. Ripping, milling and 
chopping through heavy brush, 
—the SEAMAN will clear sap- 
lings up to 1% to 2 inches in ; 

diameter and leave an open Quick, Economical Root Removal In Land Clearing 
path behind. The Motorized ree J 
SEAMAN is the most popular eH ae 
for forest fire line construction. 





When land has been cleared of 
timber for planting of seedlings, 
the old buried tree and brush 
roots may be a problem for the 
old roots may foul the new 
stock. Here again, the SEAMAN 
truck to the scene of the fire. has an important use for, oper- 


' ti ith the hood , it 
And there it can be towed by HANA MBUCINKID QUE digs out the old roots in seg- 


any average farm tractor. 


Even the largest unit (7 feet in 
cutting width) can be towed at 
high speed by a light pick-up 


MILWAUKEE ments and throws them to the 
3 surface where they can easily be 
WISCONSIN burned or gathered for removal. 























NEWS IN REVIEW 





At the time of going to press word 
was received of the tragic death of 
Aldo Leopold on April 21, while 
fighting a grass fire at his summer 
home in Baraboo, Wisconsin. Dr. 
Leopold, internationally known con- 
servation authority, was a member of 
the Wisconsin Conservation Commis- 
sion, and has been professor of wild- 
life management at the University of 
Wisconsin for fifteen years. 

e 7 . 

Allegany County, New York, has 
taken a unique step toward forest 
management on tax delinquent lands 
offered for sale by the county. A 
resolution adopted by the county 
board of supervisors in March re- 
quires as condition of tax sale of for- 
est lands that they remain in forest 
unless the removal of the forest is 
authorized by the county. It further 
requires that forest products shall be 
removed only in accordance with 
minimum forest practice require- 
ments drawn up by the local Forest 
Practice District Board. These con- 
ditions become part of the deed and 
are established as covenants running 
with the land. 

e e + 

Marion Clawson has been named 
director of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, to succeed Frederick W. 
Johnson who will be given another 
assignment. Mr. Clawson since early 
last year has been administrator of 
the California-Nevada regional office 
of the bureau. He is a graduate of 
the University of Nevada, and in 
1943 he received the degree of Ph.D. 
in economics from Harvard. 

e e e 

A precedent-setting decision was 
handed down by Fred W. Johnson 
before he was replaced as director 
of Interior’s Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, when he dismissed a U. S. 
Forest Service protest against the is- 
suance of a mine claim patent and 
ruled in favor of the claim holder. 
The case involved nine manganese 
lode mining claims in the Coconino 
National Forest, Arizona, which were 
worked at a profit from 1942 to 
1945. After all papers had been ap- 
proved and patent authorization is- 
sued, the regional forester filed pro- 
test, claiming that the land was 
non-mineral in character, and that 
the stand of ponderosa pine on it 
was of greater value. 
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The Minnesota and Ontario Paper 
Company has filed application to 
place 10,354 acres of land under 
Minnesota forest contract. The land 
involved consists of tax-forfeited re- 
gions in Koochiching County and is 
non-agricultural. 

Placing this land under the Auxili- 
ary Forest Law means that the firm 
will enter into a fifty-year renewable 
contract. It insures that all land in 
the area, including cutover land 
carried at a high administrative cost 
by the county, will now stay on the 
tax rolls paying both an annual tax 
and a yield tax as the timber is cut. 

e e e 

Appointment of S. L. (Jack) Frost 
as acting director of the Texas Forest 
Service to succeed W. E. White was 
announced March 31. 

Chief of the service’s division of 
information and _ education since 
1940, and an assistant forester for 
five years prior to that, Mr. Frost re- 
cently won recognition for organiz- 
ing the wartime Civil Air Patrol of 
Texas forests from General Carl 
Spaatz. The Texas A. & M. College 
Battalion also presented an award for 
his service in the field of publications 
and public relations. Mr. Frost has 
edited the Texas Forest News since 
1936. 

Mr. Frost holds a_ bachelor of 
science degree in forestry from Con- 
necticut State College conferred in 





S. L. Frost, acting director 
of the Texas Forest Service 





1931 and a master’s degree in fores. 
try from Yale in 1933. 

: e . . 

A ten-year program for the long. 
range rehabilitation of the Navajo In- 
dian has been proposed by Secretary 
of the Interior J. A. Krug. The pro. 
gram which will cost $90,000,000 in 
capital improvements, includes expen- 
ditures of $10,000,000 for soil and 
water conservation and range im- 
provement, $9,000,000 for comple. 
tion and extensien of existing irriga- 
tion projects, and $800,000 for sur- 
veys and studies of timber, coal, min- 
eral and other physical and human 
resources. 

e . . 
Acting on a mandate from a Novem. 
ber referendum of the West Texas 
Chamber of Commerce, the Texas 
Water Resources Development Com- 
mission has set in motion a program 
that will provide both surface and 
underground water inventories for 104 
million acres of semi-arid country 
that has practically no water benefits 
from running streams. The commis- 
sion will endeavor to halt rainfall 
where it hits the ground, creating not 
only a greater form of flood control, 
but also storing water in the areas 
where it is most needed. The pro- 
gram is expected to result in scores 
of small dams built on the water- 
sheds instead of larger dams that 
might be built under a flood centrol 
and power program. 
e . e 

Lumber production in 1948 is ex- 
pected to be the highest since 1929, 
barring abnormal weather and work 
stoppages. That is the considered 
view of Dechard A. Hulchy, of Dal- 
las, chairman of the natural resources 
committee of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He informed the 
board that this year’s record will 
better 1947 production of 36.6 bib 
lion board feet by at least one bil- 
lion feet. The committee estimates 
that more than sixty million sawmills 
are now operating in the United 
States. 

7 o e 

A 48-state study of current meth- 
ods of conservation education and 
science teaching in the United States 
has been inaugurated by a group of 
eight Cornell University graduate 
students. The survey, which should 
be completed late this year, will be 
conducted by six men and_ two 
women under the supervision of Dr. 
F. Laurence Palmer, professor of 
science and nature education at Cor- 
nell. A representative of the group 
will visit every state for on-the-spot 
study and will gather data for ele- 
mentary and high schools, junior col- 
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leges, outdoor laboratories, wildlife 
sanctuaries and national parks. The 
work is a continuation of similar 
surveys and investigations that have 
been conducted by Dr. Palmer at 
Cornell since 1925 with the support 
of the American Nature Association 
and the American Wildlife Institute. 
eee 

The proposed 1948 policy declara- 
tion of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce affecting grazing rights on 
public lands is being noted with in- 
terest by conservationists. The 1946 
policy stated that “private ownership 
should be reestablished as the ulti- 
mate objective in government land 
policy.” 

The proposed 1948 policy, sched- 
uled to be voted on by the member- 
ship late in April states: “Consistent 
with the protection of the public in- 
terest and sound conservation prac- 
tices, grazing permits upon federal 
lands should afford such security of 
tenure as will serve to stabilize the 
use of such lands by the livestock 
industry, and should give due consid- 
eration to the permittee’s previous 
use of such lands.” 
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The 1946 declaration, which the 
new statement will supersede if 
passed, stated: “Subject to and con- 
sistent with sound principles of con- 
servation and the protection of the 
public interest, including the reserva- 
tion of rights to minerals and metals, 
timber, water resources development 
and other potentialities not involving 
grazing, all grazing rights that have 
been developed through recognized 
use and custom should be protected 
and preserved and, in order to attain 
the highest use and fullest conserva. 
tion of the grazing resources of pub. 
lic lands, private ownership should be 
reestablished as the ultimate objec- 
tive in government land policy.” 

eee 

The rare trumpeter swan is ap- 
pearing in southeastern Alaska in 
growing numbers in both winter and 
summer, according to reports sent 
in by observers of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. It is possible, say 
service officials, that many of these 
great birds are an overflow from the 
adjacent Canadian flocks known to 
winter along the coast of British Co- 
lumbia. 








Fire Prevention Drive Launched 








| | 





Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson (seated) reviews posters and 
other material on formally opening the 1948 Cooperative Forest Fire Prevention 
Campaign. Nationwide in scope, the campaign will run continuously until next 
fall and private industrial and commercial firms are expected to contribute 
newspaper and magazine space, radio time and other help worth more than three 
million dollars. Above, left to right, George W. Dean, Virginia state forester 
representing the Association of State Foresters; Secretary Anderson; Lyle e. 
Watts, chief of the Forest Service; and T. S. Repplier, president of the Adver- 
tising Council, which plans the program for state and federal! forest services. 
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Maryland Department of State Forests and Parks, 
State Office Building, Annapolis, Maryland, or, 
Fred Simmons, United States Forest Utilization 


Service, Bankers Securities Building, Philadelphia 
7, Pennsylvania. 
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Again a southern legislator takes 
the lead in proposing an amendment 
to the Clarke-McNary Act. Senator 
Russell of Georgia, on March 22, in- 
troduced S. 2357 to increase the au- 
thorization for federal cooperation 
in procurement, production and dis- 
tribution of forest tree seeds and 
plants from its present $100,000 to 
$2,000,000. As in the past under 
the Clarke-McNary Act, the federal 
participation in forest tree planting 
programs is predicated on the state’s 
meeting half of the costs. As pointed 
out in “Where We Stand in Tree 
Planting” on page 210 of this issue, 
the Congress seems willing to face 
the planting needs of the country and 
to authorize funds to enable the states 
and the federal government to attack 
the problems cooperatively. With 
sufficient interest expressed by land- 
owners and others this bill stands a 
good chance of being favorably re- 
ceived by both houses. 

The House Appropriations Commit- 
tee reported an Appropriations Bill 
for the Department of Agriculture, 
H. R. 5883, which passed the House 
with only one amendment in the for- 
estry items. Reductions in the budg- 
et figures (see February number for 
comparisons) were made as follows: 
national forest protection and man- 
agement, $174,825; forest products 
research, $250,000; forest survey, 
$72,000; forest roads and _ trails, 
$300,000; Dutch elm disease control 
$50,000. The committee increased 
the budget figures for forest research 
by $240,000 to provide for additional 
field stations in the Delaware Basin, 
Ohio, Michigan, West Virginia, Ore- 
gon, Washington, California and Mis- 
souri and added $20,000 for the sta- 
tion at Nacodoches, Texas. To help 
offset these increases, $50,000 was 
cut from funds for forest manage- 
ment research and $25,000 from wa- 
tershed protection and management, 
leaving a net increase of $185,000. 

The committee had reduced the 
funds for grazing activities on na- 
tional forests by $125,000, but Rep- 
resentative Barrett of Wyoming put 
through an amendment on the floor 
of the House for $250,000 for a sys- 
tematic program of reseeding, mak- 
ing a net increase in this item of 
$125,000. 

Interest in a land and water re- 
sources policy has culminated in two 


CONSERVATION IN CONGRESS 


By A. G. HALL = 





new bills looking toward the con. 
solidation of national activities relat. 
ing to the conservation and develop. 
ment of such resources. On March 
30, Representative Hope of Kansas, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, introduced H. R. 6054 
which brings together under the See. 
retary of Agriculture all the major 
land and water conservation units 
of the federal government with the ex- 
ception of those administered by the 
Office of Indian Affairs, the National 
Park Service and the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. A National Agricul- 
tural Land and Water Resources Ad- 
visory Board would be established 
with the Secretary of Agriculture as 
its chairman. Members of the board 
would include the administrator of a 
new Agricultural Resources Adminis- 
tration and the presidents of the Na- 
tional Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges, the National Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts, The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association, the Na- 
tional Reclamation Association and 
the Natural Resources Council. 
Within the Department of Agricul. 
ture an Agricultural Resources Ad- 
ministration would be established, the 
administrator of which would be re- 
sponsible only to the Secretary of 
Agriculture for effectuation of all na- 
tional policies and programs relating 
to agricultural land and water re- 
sources, including wildlife. Constitu- 
ent agencies would be an Agricultural 
Land Service, a Forest Service and a 
Fish and Wildlife Service. All fune- 
tions of the present Forest Service, 
Soil Conservation Service, Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, 
the soil and water functions of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and 
Agricultural Engineering and other 
related functions of any agency or 
unit of the Department of Agriculture 
would be placed under the new ad- 
ministration. In addition, the func- 
tions of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, all now 
in the Department of the Interior, 
would be transferred to the adminis- 
tration. A survey of the nation’s 
present and _ potential agricultural 
lands is authorized, as is assistance 
to landowners in conservation mea- 
sures. A county agricultural board 
would be established in each agricul- 
tural county to assist in carrying con- 
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servation measures to the landowners, 

Senator Aiken of Vermont intro. 
duced S. 2318 on March 15 to estab. 
lish a “Bureau of Agricultural Cop. 
servation and Improvement” within 
the Department of Agriculture to 
consolidate the work of the Soil Cop. 
servation Service, the Conservation 
Programs Branch of the Production 
and Marketing Administration and 
other agencies which the Secretary 
deems to be principally related to 
soil conservation or to activities re. 
quiring direct dealing with farmers, 
Under the bill the informational, edu. 
cational and demonstrational actiy. 
ities of these agencies would be trans. 
ferred to the Extension Service. 

H. R. 5049, to reopen the revested 
Oregon and California Railroad and 
reconveved Coos Bay Wagon Road 
grant lands to exploration, location 
and disposition under the general 
mining laws became Public Law 477 
on April 8. 

The Senate Committee on Interior 
Insular Affairs reported favorably on 
the Cordon bill S. 580 to authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Secretary of the Interior to exchange 
revested Oregon and California grant 
land or reconveyed Coos Bay Wagon 
Road grant lands lying within the 
boundaries of any national forest for 
national forest lands of equal value in 
order to facilitate administration. The 
object of the bill is to do away with 
the present “checkerboard” pattern 
of administration of these areas. (See 
page 205.) 


Managing Woodlands 


(From page 222) 


wastelands, Johnson planted red, 
white, Scotch, and shortleaf pine, Nor- 
way spruce, red oak, tuliptrees and 
black walnut. He has planted 65,000 
trees in a seven-year period. He sold 
$100 worth of Christmas trees in 1946 
and 1947. In fact, Johnson has sold 
enough timber products since acquir- 
ing the farm to pay for his original 
investment and he still has the capi- 
tal—a healthy crop of young timber. 

It has been estimated that Johnson 
has advised and assisted more than 
400 Perry County farmers with their 
timber problems. 


Foresters admire him. Recently the 
Ohio Forestry Association awarded a 
plaque to the veteran county agent 
for stimulating widespread interest 
in the importance the forest holds in 
farming and industry. That was 4 
red letter day in the career of 
Tom Johnson who has served 
county for 25 years. 
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Kaylor Returns to 
Maryland Post 


Joseph F. Kaylor, for the past year 
assistant executive director of The 
American Forestry Association, re- 
turned to his old post as director of 
the Maryland State Department of 
Forests and Parks on April 1. He 
had been on leave of absence to assist 





Joseph F. Kaylor 


in activating the association’s Pro- 
gram for American Forestry. 

Under his direction a survey was 
made of educational activities in each 
of the forty-eight states, and ground- 
work completed for closer coopera- 
tion with various state forestry or- 
ganizations. 


O and C Lands 


(From page 218) 
integrated for management with 
federal. 

It had also called attention to the 
possibility that operators with timber 
and land of their own might have an 
advantage in the future struggle for 
® and C stumpage. The immediate 
reaction had been a banding together 
of independent loggers and small 
mill operators to protest. They were 
present at the hearing on the Siuslaw 
Master Unit in 1945, and even op- 
posed the Forest Service’s plan for 
sustained yield at Shelton, Washing- 
ton in 1946. 

In March 1947, two local associa- 
tions were merged into the Western 
Forest Industries Association. This 
agency followed the Eugene hearing 
on the Mohawk River Unit by calling 
five meetings at as many western 
Oregon lumber centers where loggers. 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


The new enlarged edition of the Association's best seller KNOWING YOUR TREES 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD and WARREN D. BRUSH 


THIS is the first time this edition has been offered. Enlarged to include 150 important Ameri- 
can Trees, 50 more than in the last edition, this beautiful and informative book is now more 
graphically illustrated than ever before. More than 800 illustrations include actual photographs 
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sawmillers and others were encour- 
aged to speak out against the whole 
sustained-yield program as carried 
forward by Interior’s Bureau of Land 
Management and the U. S. Forest 
Service (national forests). Since 
there already are two strong lumber 
trade associations of long standing 
in the region, it is widely assumed 
that this latest organization exists 
chiefly to make “medicine” against 
the federal foresters. 

The Fischer Lumber Company has 
been operating for quite a while, and 
has built a modern sawmill which, 
while not large, is at about the maxi- 
mum of efficiency for a small opera- 
tion. At present fifty men are regu- 
larly employed in logging and 120 to 
130 work in the milling. Utilization 
of timber is at a high level. The com- 
pany owns around 18,000 acres of 
forest land, twenty-three percent bear- 
ing merchantable stumpage, with 
second-growth and smaller reproduc- 
tion upon most of the remainder. The 
federal forest area in the unit is 
34,000 acres, forty-five percent hav- 
ing merchantable timber. In addi- 
tion, 10,000 acres of other forest 
lands will be added through ex- 
changes and purchase. Thus is put 
together a proposed unit bearing 
589,800,000 feet board measure of 
timber (or 703,620,000 board feet if 
the exchanges and purchases are 
made) now merchantable, capable of 
supporting a cut of 200 million feet 
during the first ten years, 140 million 
during the next decade, and expected 
to sustain as much as fourteen million 
board feet each year thereafter. 
Management plans propose to remove 
overripe timber first and eventually 
to use thinnings in young stands to 
increase output, both good forestry. 
Men in sympathy with the work feel 
strongly that the alternative of such 
agreements may be a vast waste of 
forest production on private lands. 

Government technical men answer 
thoughtfully all objections such as 
were raised at the hearing. Of course, 
if the O and C timber in a unit is 
allotted to a cooperator no other mill 
will get any of it so long as the con- 
tract is in force. Other small timber 
owners in the unit, however, will be 
able to sell their timber and will be 
helped to better and more productive 
treatment of their forest lands. Recre- 
ational rights will be protected, con- 
trary to allegations made. Clear-cut- 
ting is standard in Oregon, and must 
be carried on with reseeding pro- 
visions which are in state law. They 
say the proposed agreement does as- 
sure sustained-yield forestry, by limit- 
ing harvesting and providing for re- 


(Turn to page 235) 
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How else would she travel to and from California? 
For the Super Chief is one of the most 
glamorous all-private-room trains in America, 
filled with people who know how to travel 
and appreciate the best in travel. 

It serves those famous Fred Harvey meals. 

It operates on a 39%-hour schedule 

between Chicago and Los Angeles. 

The Super Chief (now in daily service) is 

the flag-bearer of Santa Fe’s fine fleet 

of Chicago-California trains. 





SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES. . . Serving the West and Southwest 


T. B. Galiaher, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago 4 
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U.S. FOREST SERVICE 
FIELD CLOTHES 
also 
UNIFORMS 
FOR. ROUGH FIELD WEAR 
Fabrics now available. 
Write for Latest Prices. 
¥ 


THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 


Uniforms for Over 60 Years 
CINCINNATI 2 OHIO 














Infringers and 
imitators warned. 
Best 
Chrome 
Steel— 
Strong, 
Durable 
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THE RENOWNED 
Rich Forest Fire Fighting Tool 


Write for Prices and Description 
Geneva Rich Bickel WOOLRICH, PA. 























NEW MAPLE SYRUP 


Prompt shipment, prepaid, to any address 
in the United States. 


Size East of West of 
Package Mississippi Mississippi 


$7.00 each $7.50 each 

Half-gal. cans 3.75 each 4.00 each 

Quart cans 2.25 each 2.50 each 
FOUR SPRINGS FARM 


Danville, Vermont 


Gallon cans 















BRANDT’S 
ALL-METAL PERMANENT non-rust- 
ing, non-corrosive markers and tags 
for every arb Itural requi 
No expensive tools or machines re- 
quired for PERMANENTLY applying any data desired 
Write for Folders. 


MIDWEST METAL SPECIALTIES 
543 S. LaSalle St. Aurera, Ill., U.S.A. 











TRIANGLE L RANCH 
BUFORD, COLO. 

Riding camp for girls in White River National Forest 
in high Rockies. Fishing in mountain streams and 
lakes. Trail riding from our gate direct into primitive 
area. Two- and three-day pack-trips. Handerafts and 
minor sports. Careful supervision. 

Mrs. Robert K. Potter, Director. Until June 15th ad- 
dress ¢/o San Luis Ranch, Colorado Springs, Colerade. 
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DouGLAs OF THE Fir, by Athelstan 
George Harvey. Published by Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge 
38, Massachusetts. 290 pages, illus. 
Price $4. 

A noble tree, the world’s greatest 
producer of structural timber, was 
named in honor of David Douglas 
who, in his short life-span of thirty- 
five years, made more contributions 
to modern horticulture than any 
other single individual. This is a 
biography of David Douglas intrepid 
explorer and naturalist whose travels 
extended throughout the Columbia 
River territory and across the conti- 
nent to Hudson Bay and included 
California, the Sandwich Islands, 
New Caledonia and Hawaii. 


HANDBOOK OF THE TREES OF THE 
NORTHERN STATES AND CANADA, by 
Romeyn B. Hough. Published by 
The Macmillan Company, New 
York City. 470 pages, illus. Price 
$5.50. 

This is a new edition of a well 
known and widely used tree identifi- 
cation book dealing with the native 
and naturalized trees occurring north 
of the northerr. boundaries of North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma and east of the Rocky 
Mountains, and extending southward 
in the Appalachian region to north- 
ern Alabama and Georgia. In addi- 
tion to text material, each species is 
further described with photographs 
of tree parts and range maps. 
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Rocks AND RIVERS OF AMERICA, by 
Ellis W. Shuler. Published by The 
Jaques Cattell Press, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 300 pages, _ illus, 
Price $4. 

What is the origin of granite and 
limestone? Are the hills eternal? 
How old is the earth? What causes 
caves? Will the “dust bowl” of the 
30’s repeat itself? What parts of 
America are worth seeing? In a book 
richly ‘illustrated with photographs of 
notable landscapes and other geo. 
logical phenomena, the author dis. 
cusses the many questions that have 
been asked about the earth for gen. 
erations. Written from the cultural 
and popular point of view, the book 
is a blending of scientific accuracy 
and detail with down-to-earth lan- 


o ace 
guage. 


GirkL Scout HaAnpBook, published 
by Girl Scouts, 155 East 44th St, 
New York City 17. 527 pages, 
illus. Price $1. 

This new edition of the guide book 
for Girl Scout activities contains re- 
vised requirements for the various 
grades in scouting and new badges in 
the fields of conservation, cat and 
dog study, mammals, reptiles, am- 
phibians, rambling and_ weather. 
For the first time also the book in- 
cludes a section on agriculture. Not 
only for Girl Scouts, but for others 
as well, the Girl Scout Handbook is 
an excellent volume of interesting 
things to do in conservation and in 


other fields. 


CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES — a sym- 
posium compiled by H. Bennett. 
Published by Chemical Publishing 
Company, Brooklyn. 826 pages. 
illus. Price $12.50. 

Every aspect of the. chemical spe- 
cialty business is covered by this 
book. Hundreds of formulae are given 
for the manufacture of cosmetics, 
food products, inks, adhesives, textile 
finishing agents, products used on the 
farm, in metallurgy, paper industry 
and other trades and industries. 
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Cant Hooks 





Bull Dog 
Grabe 


Single and Double-Bit Axes—all standard patterns and weights. 
Buy from your dealer, but if he cannot supply you, write us. 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO., Warren, Penna. 


SAGER AXES AND BULL DOG LOGGING TOOLS—KNOWN FROM COAST TO COAST 
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O and C Lands 


(From page 233) 


veneration. One hundred years may 
he too long, and it is likely that 
shorter periods will be considered in 
future agreements. However, a very 
promising sustained-yield enterprise 
set up a year ago In the state of 
Washington by the Forest Service is 
to run for a century, and its sponsors 
appear to feel that it is reasonable. 

By implication, at least, this attack 
upon the O and C sustained-yield 
program through cooperative agree- 
ments is also aimed at the Sustained- 
Yield Act, passed by the Congress in 
1944 (P.L.273). which authorized a 
similar approach to the problem of 
securing better management upon 
private lands adjacent to national 
forests and timbered public domain. 
The Forest Service already has made 
two such contracts and has others 
under consideration. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has taken no 
oficial notice of the threat to its care- 
fully developed policy. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior, always sensi- 
tive to political pressures, has issued 
a news release to the effect that it 
expects to reach a decision some time 
in April as to whether to proceed with 
cooperative agreements as a proper 
method for the extension of sustained 
yield to private lands; and as to 
whether the boundaries of the pro- 
posed Mohawk River Unit are to be 
approved and whether the agreement 
with the Fischer Lumber Company 
should be approved. 

From the sidelines it looks as 
though this controversy has been un- 
duly inflated by professional agita- 
tors, yet there are many questions 
involved which the public ought 
to understand and concur in before 
much more is done. The strongest 
admonition any well-meaning person 
can make at this time may be to urge 
all Oregonians to study the facts and 
claims and help the government ser- 
vants to arrive at sound decisions 
and abide by them. 

In the minds of conservationists, 
the O and C Act of 1937 and the 
Sustained Yield Act of 1944 are the 
only means so far provided by Con- 
gress for technical foresters, timber- 
men and sawmill operators to get 
together and practice real forestry. 
These acts were framed according to 
our longstanding American philoso- 
phy of government and they use the 
time-tried cooperative approach. Cer- 
tainly it would be a disaster to allow 
such projects as are now being set up 
by the Secretaries of the Interior and 
Agriculture to fall down because of 
public ignorance of their merits. 
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A feather in your hand... 
A sharp, brilliant image to your eyes... 


The first time you pick up a new Bausch & Lomb 
binocular, you'll be amazed! You'll find it un- 
believably light, balanced in your hand! And look 
through it—you'll see an image of incomparable 
brilliance and sharpness of detail. Before you 
buy any binocular, study the facts about binocular 
performance and construction. They’re in a new 
32-page booklet, “Binoculars—and how to 
choose them’’—free on request. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., 275-R Lomb Park, Rochester 2, N. Y. 
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Bequests to 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


There are many members and friends of the Association who find it 
impractical to contribute to its educational activities during their lifetime 
Gifts in the form of a bequest are welcomed. Officers of the Association 
will gladly consult at any time with those who wish to know more about 
designating gifts for educational work in forest conservation 


Following is a paragraph suitable for incorporation in wills: 


"| hereby give, devise and bequeath to The American Forestry 
Association, Washington, D. C., a non-profit District of Columbia corporation, or its suc- 
cessor, or successors, for the purpose of promoting the corporate activities of said Asso- 
ciation.’ 
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Insects and worms—destroy- 
ed vegetation—reduced leaf 
area—stunted growth—these 
are some of the problems of 
the shade tree grower. 
Get our illustrated booklet 
that describes the use of 
“Black Leaf 40" in elimi- 
nating certain insects on 
shade trees. Lists insects— 
gives dosage. 
aizx7 FREE BOOKLET—Write 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Nicotine Specialists Since 1885 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 
















We offer a complete tine of 
Forest and Xmas Tree Planting 
Stock 
Strong, sturdy, well-rooted Seedlings and Trans- 
plants for the conservationist, Timber-Operator, or 
other land-owner. MUSSER TREES ARE GROW- 

ING IN ALL 48 STATES. 
Write today for Special Xmas Tree Growers’ 
Guide, and complete Planting Stock Price List. 


MUSSER FORESTS Inc. | 
Indiana, Penna. 











TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


First, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








FOR XMAS TREES & FORESTRY 
Pir, Pine and Spruce in variety. 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
Write for Price List. 
SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 643, Johnstown, Pa. 








BOXWOOD 


Old English Dwarf & American in choice 
specimens. Closing out the entire collection 
of 350 Specimens. Also hedges. Each piece 
a gem. Write for price list. 

J. KENNETH DOUGLAS 
Boxwood Nurseries, Milton, Delaware 











Norway Spruce, Red Pine, White Pine, Scotch Pine, 
White Spruce, Colorado Blue Spruce, ete. Prices are 
reasonable and the trues are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dept. F. Fryeburg, Maine 
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Tree 


(From 


would be needed, to be matched by 
equal state funds, and by farmer 
payments for stock of like amount. 
The Congress apparently is aware of 
the importance of planting trees and 
it is believed that a little more assur- 
ance from the folks back home re- 
garding local support would be effec- 
tive in obtaining action. 

Encouraging though the increasing 
volume of nursery stock and planting 
may be, it is clear that the tremendous 
task before American foresters will 
not be achieved unless and until 
vaster plans have been made and car- 
ried out. Enlargement of the work 
program under Section 4 of the 
Clarke-McNary Act to annual federal 
contributions of $2,000,000 might 
well be a first step. Increased state 
activities would follow all along the 


Planting 
page 212) 


line, and presumably the Forest Sery. 
ice would be emboldened to ask fo; 
larger funds for planting on national 
forests. 

But the greatest field for enlarge. 
ment lies among the private woodland 
owners, large and small, farm and 
non-farm. As soon as the facilities 
for increased production of nursery 
stock exist in a state, it will be pos. 
sible to develop demand among such 
owners by simple publicity methods, 
A goal should be set now by those 
who really want to see the planting 
program go forward. The goal should 
be to increase planting all over the 
country until an annual rate of one 
and a third billion trees on one and 
two-thirds million acres is reached, 
And foresters should work toward 
nearing this goal by 1950. 


Grandfather Mountain 
(From page 204) 


the pilot would noté that generally 
the silvicultural aspects of the forest 
are modified as he approached the 
parkway area. While he might see 
some cutting on reverse slopes and in 
other parkway blind spots, forestry 
practices in the Special Area facing 
the highway mainly consist of cutting 
mature trees, old snags and diseased 
timber to make way for young 
healthy stock which will soon grow 
up to form a new forest. He would 
also see the activity of hunters and 
fishermen, for Forest Service multiple 
resource management here has _ re- 
sulted in a multiple agreement in- 
volving the Forest Service, National 
Park Service and the State of North 
Carolina, the latter of which issues 
the hunting and fishing licenses. And 
as he drew even closer to the parkway 
he would note how the ribbon-like 
trails of the Forest Service merge 
with those of the Park Service, form- 
ing unbroken links between the two 
areas. 

The pilot would see no cutting in 
the portion of the Special Area man- 
aged by the Park Service. The only 
part of an ax used here is the blunt 
end, for driving guide-sign posts. 
Gnarled old trees are left to help 
achieve the picturesque quality of 
nature in its primitive state. He 
would see the roadway slopes natu- 
ralistically planted with rhododen- 
dron, azalea, and other native plants; 
cars moving over the black-top route 
or pulling into lookout points; and 
picnic grounds, campgrounds, trailer 
sites and hiking trails which lead to 


Grandfather and Grandmother moun- 
tains, Linville Falls and other select- 
ed points. 

If the pilot elected to fly over other 
sectors of the parkway route, he 
would see road work in progress at 
a number of points. According to 
Sam P. Weems, parkway superin- 
tendent, 220 of the proposed 477 
miles have been paved to date, with 
ninety-five more graded with crushed 
stone, twenty under construction and 
141 yet to be started. The National 
Park Service hopes the entire park- 
way will be completed in the next 
few years, depending, of course, on 
availability of appropriations. 

The northernmost section, the 
stretch between the northern terminus 
with Skyline Drive and Roanoke in 
Virginia, is mostly under construe 
tion with portions scheduled for com- 
pletion by June of this year. The sec- 
tion from Adney Gap southeast of 
Roanoke to Deep Gap in North Caro- 
lina is completed and has _ parking 
and picnic areas but no food conces 
sions except at Cumberland Knob. 

Starting at Deep Gap, there is an- 
other incomplete stretch but the 
motorist may detour on U. S. 221, the 
Yonahlossee Trail, pick up the park- 
way at Beacon Heights and continue 
sixty miles on past Grandfather 
Mountain and the Linville River sec- 
tion to the Mt. Mitchell area in the 
Black Range. From there on. the 


route is just a blueprint. 

Once completed, the parkway will 
offer motorists a highland drive of 
scenery with suitable 
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lookouts, comfort stations, eating 
places, trails, gas stations and camp 
and trailer sites. Its list of attractions 
will include Humpback Mountain, 
Tve River Gap, Thunder Ridge and 
Onion Mountain, Devil’s Backbone, 
Pine Sour, Smart View, Rocky Knob, 
Groundhog Mountain and Sugarloaf 
in Virginia; and Cumberland Knob, 
Bluff, Cascades, Deep Gap, Grand- 
father Mountain, Linville Falls, Lin- 
ville Gorge, Flat Rock, Chestoa View, 
Crabtree Meadows, Craggy Gardens, 
Mt. Mitchell, Mt. Pisgah and Soco 
Gap in North Carolina. And _ the 
terminals, the Shenandoah on _ the 
north and the great Smoky Moun- 
tains on the south, are two of the 
East's most widely acclaimed play- 
grounds. 

After viewing these projects of the 
two departments, the pilot, if he were 
a thoughtful person, might sum up 
the benefits of policy “gradation” 
and what it means in terms of the 
average citizen. His conclusion would 
he that the American people need 
both of these services. They need 
the uplift and the inspiration that 
outstanding examples of Park Serv- 
ice land management puts within 
their reach. And they need the many 
benefits provided by the prudent 
trusteeship of Forest Service men on 
national forest lands. 

Working together, these two serv- 
ices make a good team. As has been 
said, the parkway is a connecting 
link between two great park termi- 
nals. It has also been a connecting 
link between two great services. And 
the public is being served. 


Silvacon 
(From page 220) 


Experimentally, No. 383 is being 
used as absorbent filler for explo- 
sives, in plaster acoustical products, 
flooring materials, cork products, 
cleaning compounds, adhesive form- 
ulations, heat-treating of metals, 
buffing compounds, rubber products, 
asphalt compounds, anti-sweat paints, 
gaskets and cements and burnout- 
filler. This product accounts for 20 
percent of total production. 

_ The other four materials are for 
industrial use by manufacturers of 
articles ranging from soles for shoes, 
brick, plastics, moulding, radio re- 
cording records for electrical trans- 
criptions, radio and phone parts, 
electrical connections and numerous 
other articles. These products, de- 
signated as Silvacon 490, 472, 508 
and 412, will sell from $40 to $60 a 
ton. Many industrial laboratories 
are now at work perfecting the use 
for a wide range of products. 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Tea POWER SAWS 


Widely recognized for their extra power, easy 
handling, lighter weight and new low price—the 
Mall Power Saws are an outstanding achieve- 
ment in the power sawing field. Especially de. 
signed, engineered and manufactured to per- 
form efficiently and economically on logging 
and heavy sawing jobs, these new Mall Power Saws feature such time and labor 
saving devices as: a stall-proof clutch that keeps the engine running when the 
saw is jammed or pinched in the cut . .. easy indexing for any angle cuts 
without touching the blade . . . finger-tip control of motor speed without re- 
leasing the saw . .. and an interchangeable Model 7 Gasoline Engine that 
operates all three models. 

Mall Power Saws include: the Mall Circular Saw which enables one man to cut 
timber or clear land easily and quickly (22” capacity); the Mall Bow Chain 
Saw which is especially designed for cutting small timber and pulpwood (18” 
capacity); and the Mall Chain Saw which can be carried anywhere and is 
available in 18” to 12’ capacities. 
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Write for name of nearest dealer. 
Demonstrations can be arranged. 


MALL TOOL COMPANY 
7777 South Chicago Avenue 
Chicago 19, Illinois 
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TREES EVERY BOY AND GIRL SHOULD KNOW 

50 Cents 

An unusually interesting, handy, pocket size book of 99 attractive strip 

drawings by Calvin Fader whose work has appeared in AMERICAN FORESTS 

Magazine. This book of drawings pictures 38 hardwoods, 38 evergreens, and 

in addition, 23 famous American trees such as the Cambridge Elm, the Charter 

Oak, the oldest tree, the Nation’s Christmas Tree and others important in 

American history. This instructive book of drawings is especially appealing 
to boys and girls. Size 3 x 8144”. 72 pages. 


Order From 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N.W. WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 























Save-the- 
Redwoods 


Send 10 cents each for these 
attractively illustrated pam- 
phiets: “A Living Link ia 
History,” by John C. Mer- 
riam... ‘'Trees, Shrubs and 
Flowers of the Redwood 
Region,” by Willis L. Jepson ... “The Story 
Told by a Fallen Redwood,” by Emanuel 
Fritz ... “‘Redwoods of the Past,”” by Ralph 
W. Chaney. All four pamphlets free to new 
members —send for annual membership 
(or $10 for contributing membership). 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 
250 Administration Building 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 


TREE SEEDS 


FOR FORESTERS 
and 


NURSERYMEN 
Ask for Catalog 


HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


TREE SEEDS sours 


Collected By A Graduate Forester 


SOUTHERN SEED CO. 


“Tree Seedsmen of the South” 















































Specializing in the Pines 








ERNEST HINSON, Pres. 
BALDWIN : GEORGIA 


SEEDS 
TREE - - SHRUB 
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WILD FLOWER 


E. C. MORAN 
STANFORD, MONTANA 















REFORESTATOR 


Mechanical Tree Planter 


Manufactured by 
L. W. MERIAM CO. 


Elsie, Michigan 
and prevent- 


TREE PAINT mS Som 


TREE SURGERY ) !'70?'" 
SUPPLIES | {11 poise 











For killing 









tion of 
wounds. 


TRADEUMARK I BARTLETT MFG.CO. LIQUID 
CORSEYND 3019 E GRAND BLVD.]| tI gal. 5 gal. 


DETROIT, MICH. ) $2.25 $8.25 
f.o.b. Detroit 
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Flying Fire Engines 


(From page 209) 


tail rotor blade necessitated a prompt 
landing to ascertain the extent of 
damage. The descent was accom- 
plished by auto-rotation, which might 
be likened to the relatively slow drop 
of a badminton shuttelcock by the 
whirling of its feathers. The rotor 
blades, revolving automatically, pro- 
vided slow descent without requiring 
motor power. Needless to say, this 
safety factor was comforting to here- 
tofore land-borne foresters. 

And wings literally carried the dol- 
lar further too. Flying an eighty-man 
crew, over a route that normally re- 
quires two-and-a-half hours’ hiking 
time, costs $415. To hike this gang 
would result in raised costs ($750 for 
travel time), excessive fatigue with 
lowered line production, and actual 
loss of men through heat exhaustion. 
Thus, on this one crew alone, $335 
was saved by “egg beating.” In 
addition, there is the benefit of alert 
men reaching the fire line with water, 
food and energy not otherwise spent 
in foot travel. 

Consider aerial delivery of supplies 
from conventional aircraft. To de- 
liver 1,154 pounds of water via cargo 
plane and cargo parachutes to the 
Condor Peak sector of the fire, would 
have cost $140. The helicopter, in 
six ten-minute trips, could do the 
job for $75—or save $65. Not bad 
R.F.D. service—for a mile-high de- 
livery! 

To brief the economics angle—a 
two-day shortening in control time 
was estimated on the Bryant fire’s 
north zone, largely due to having the 
helicopters on the job. This is based 
on a conservative prediction of addi- 
tional uncontrolled line in inaccessi- 
ble country. At time of control, this 
zone was costing approximately $12,- 
000 daily. It is estimated that a 
potential suppression cost of $24,000 
was reduced to an actual cost of 
$6,400 for helicopter flight time. This 
does not count in the benefits to 
scouting and direct attack in the 
south zone, nor the fire damage that 
would have occurred in the two addi- 
tional days. 

And one cannot overemphasize the 
personnel factors. The importance of 
best possible pilotage has been 
stressed. Upon this factor the opera- 
tion is made or broken. The judg- 
ment of the pilot must be taken as 
final in undertaking similar opera- 
tions. To accomplish the project, both 
helicopters and pilots were taxed to 
the danger point. Greater safety fac- 
tors in pilot relief are of paramount 
importance. 


With but one exception, all fire 
fighters responded with great enthu. 
siasm to this means of transportation 
to the fire line. Forest officers form. 
ing the “overhead” accepted the heli- 
copter for their work. Out of ap. 
proximately fifty overhead carried, 
only five had flown previously jin 
rotor aircraft. 

Perhaps one of the most intangible 
yet basic benefits of this whole opera. 
tion was the increased moral and 
will-to-do on the part of the men 
serviced by helicopter. Volunteer 
fire fighters were willing to stay on 
the line until the job was done, know. 
ing that they would receive adequate 
water, sharp tools, plenty of fresh 
grub, and other necessities. They 
knew that in event of emergency they 
would be promptly evacuated. With 
their overhead currently briefed by 
periodic scouting, they knew that 
their bosses “had the score” at all 
times. This all added up to a keener, 
more productive man. 

The problem is to wisely plan and 
fully exploit the possibilities of this 
new facility. 

One statement from Fire Boss M. 
W. Durham serves to illustrate the 
unanimous approval of the pioneer- 
ing work of the helicopter. The writer 
phoned Ranger Durham, a veteran of 
thirty-five years in the Forest Serv- 
ice, the second day that the fire was 
on a patrol basis and asked how he 
was getting along. That day one 
helicopter was torn down for a 100- 
hour overhaul and the other was 
temporarily released for some private 
work. His answer was _ symbolic, 
“Pretty good,” he said, “but we 
haven’t any helicopters operating!” 

And as the Southern California 
zone fire dispatcher, Virgil Shoe- 
maker, aptly put it, “Egg-beating is 
much preferred to leg-beating!” 

Four other project fire operations 
were successfully flown in California 
in 1947. On one, the Barber Moun- 
tain fire, the blast of the rotor blades 
was used to actually control and ex 
pedite a back-firing job as needed. 

No appraisal of this craft would be 
complete, cautions A, A. Brown, chief 
of fire control of the Forest Service, 
without making perfectly clear that 
the helicopter’s present development 
stage does not permit its unrestricted 
use in fire control work. The eyes of 
fire control men have been on rotor 
aircraft for a long time. Even with 
the promising performance turned in 
by the helicopters on the Bryant fire, 
fire control experts cannot, as yet 

(Turn to page 240) 
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The Purpose 


The American Forestry Association is a national organization—educational in 
character—for the advancement of the intelligent management and use of the country’s 
forests and related resources of soil, water, wildlife and outdoor recreation. Its pur- 
pose is (1) to bring about adequate protection and perpetuation of these resources by 
creating an enlightened public appreciation of the need of conserving them through 
wise use for the present and future welfare and enjoyment of all the people; (2) to 
make available to Americans in all walks of life a wider knowledge and appreciation 


of their forest resources and the part they can play in the social and industrial life 


of our nation. 


MORE THAN half a century 
ago American men and wom- 
en of vision, stirred by the 
rapid destruction of forests and forest life 
in the United States, began to raise their 
voices in behalf of conservation. Fore- 
seeing the danger of allowing America’s 
rich forests and vast natural wealth to be 
thoughtlessly wasted, these public-spirited 
individuals protested the needless de- 
struction that was taking place. Out of 
their efforts came a collective force—The 
American Forestry Association, first or- 
ganized in 1875 and made a national in- 


fluence in 1882. 


The 
History 


THUS The American Forestry 
Association has a long rec- 
ord of efficient public serv- 
ice. The establishment of the United 
States Forest Service and the creation of 
the nationwide system of state and na- 
tional forests and parks were due in no 
small part to the Association’s efforts. Its 
educational work, extending over more 
than seventy years, has stimulated public 
action and built public support for pro- 
tection against forest fires and floods; for 
prevention and control of soil erosion; 
for the development of conservation poli- 
cies in forest management for continuous 
production through wise use; for the con- 
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trol of forest insects and diseases and the . 


preservation of fish and wildlife. 





FROM AN ORGANIZATION of a 
few hundred members a half 


The 
Support 


century ago, the Association 
has attained a substantial membership of 
many thousand men and women, living in 
every state of the Union and in foreign 
the world. The 


funds of the Association are administered 


countries throughout 


by a Board of Directors composed of in- 
dividuals of national standing—men and 
women who give their services free, who 
have a practical understanding of the na- 
tion’s present-day conservation needs, and 
are equipped through experience, ability, 
enthusiasm ‘and training to advance the 
Association’s program. 


BECAUSE OF its independent, 
non-political character, the 
work of The American For- 


The 
Program 


estry Association is vitally necessary in 
the field of public service. It provides 
an unprejudiced influence for the devel- 
opment of sound conservation measures. 
It helps coordinate public, state and fed- 
eral policies. 
federal, state and private agencies in con. 
servation work. At the same time it in- 
itiates, sponsors and carries on needed 
projects in conservation in addition to its 
regular broad continuous program of 
education. 


It cooperates closely with 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
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Southern Pulpwood Conservation 
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Chairman, Conservation Committee, 
The Garden Club of America. 
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The Denver Post. 
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man, The Conservation of Natural 
Resources Committee, General Fed- 
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Prederic P. Lee — Maryland, Chair- 
man, National Arboretum Advisory 
Council. 

Benton MacKaye — Massachusetts, 
President, The Wilderness Society. 

Fred 8S. McConnell—Ohio, Director, 
National Coal Association. 

Duncan McDuffie—California, Presi- 
dent, Save-the-Redwoods League. 
L. B. Neumiller—lIllinois, President, 

Caterpillar Tractor Company. 

W. M. Oettmeier—Georgia, President, 
Forest Farmers Association Coop- 
erative. 

Frederick Law Olmsted — Massachu- 
setts. 

Fairfield Osborn—New York, Presi- 
dent, New York Zoological Society. 
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AN 
IMMEDIATE 
HIT! 


“AN EXCEPTIONALLY 
FINE JOB” 


MANAGING 
SMALL 
WOODLANDS 


BY 
A. KoroLerrF 
with the collaboration of 
J. A. Firzwater 


Here is a practical, simply 
written handbook for the 
profitable use of forest land. 
If you own, manage, or plan 
to acquire forest property you 
should have a copy of MAN- 
AGING SMALL WOOD- 
LANDS — the guidebook to 
woodland improvement and 
harvesting. Learn how to 
make your woodland pay cash 
dividends. 

A. Koroleff, Director of 
Woodlands Research, Pulp 
and Paper Research Institute 
of Canada, and J. A. Fitz- 
water, formerly chief of the 
division of state forestry, U.S. 
Forest Service, have spent 
many years in woodland man- 
agement work. They are 
recognized authorities in this 


field. 
PRICE $1.00 


1 to 24 copies. $1.00 ea. 
25 to 49 copies 80 ea. 
50 to 99 copies 75 ea. 

100 copies 67 ea. 
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undertake full scale operations with 
the helicopters already available. 
Much research and flying experience 
“under fire” must yet be logged be- 
fore this amazing machine can be 
adopted as a full-fledged tool in for- 
est fire control. A complete safety 
program must be established and 
tested— initial work is already under- 
way in this direction—coupled with 
the pioneering requisite to any new 
facility. Only under the control of 





es 


the best in pilot talent can operations 
comparable to those described be un. 
dertaken—safely and successfully, 
There is promise for initial fire at. 
tack using fast, small crews and pos- 
sibly water dropping or pressure 
spray attack. Some preliminary tests 
encourage this — not to mention 
all of the general forest management 
possibilities other than fire control 
work—some already tried and proven, 
others in the planning stage. 


Revealing Elk Secrets 
(From page 215) 


You hardly get started before you 
see ten cows with one calf wobbling 
along, barely able to navigate. As 
you approach, the calf melts into the 
concealment of the sagebrush where 
he is soon located and tagged. Just 
before dusk you locate two calves 
within 100 feet of each other. This 
makes five for the day and it’s back to 
camp, care for the horses, eat again 
and crawl into the kapok sleeping bag. 

In Montana the Fish and Game 
Department, the U. S. Forest Service 
and National Park Service have been 
tagging elk for many years. Returns 
of tags are not always good but, 
through the cooperation of the more 
interested hunters, much important 
data has been accumulated. Definite 
recognition of elk herd range has 


been determined, tags taken from elk 
old enough to vote give an idea of 
the length of life of some animals, 
One cow eighteen years old was 
found to have a calf—and this meant 
another link in the wildlife manage. 
ment chain. 

Many elk were found to be in the 
same locality where tagged. Others 
moved across important divides into 
new drainages and commonly traveled 
for distances of fifty miles or more, 
Some treks of over 100 miles have 
been recorded. 

Every fact obtained from analysis 
of this work contributes to the intelli- 
gent management of important elk 
herds. This in turn means enjoyment 
for wildlife enthusiasts—more sport 
for the big game hunter. 


Threat to Royal Palm Forest 


(From page 220) 


of lumbering concerns the existence 
of the Fakahatchee Slough is almost 
unknown to Floridians as are key 
points in the new park. 

What does it all add up to? Well, 
it means there will be some disap- 
pointed Floridians if the new park 
does not prove to be the tourist at- 
traction they anticipate. And if this 
happens it will be partly the fault of 
the Floridians themselves in limiting 
the park boundaries and excluding 
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such potential scenic gold mines as 
the royal palm-big cypress forest. 

Floridians have had no reason. to 
look with envy upon the scenic at- 
tractions of the West—but they may 
have real cause to do so unless imme- 
diate action is taken. Part of the royal 
palm-big cypress forest is still intact 
—and this can be saved if Florida 
conservationists and the State of 
Florida act at once. Time is of the 
essence. A few months more, and 
all will be lost. 





look at the O & C situation. 
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Before You Buy COMPARE and You'll Choose Motowtla 


You'll get more out of every man, each 
piece of equipment when your operation 
is under the centralized control of your 
General Manager and Woods Superin- 
tendent with Motorola Radiotelephone. 
You'll report and repair breakdowns be- 
fore they become shut-downs. You'll re- 
port fires with new speed — control them 
with amazing efficiency. You'll deliver 
more wood in quicker time, so that your 
Motorola Radiotelephone will pay for it- 
self in a matter of months—and deliver 
big dividends for years to come. 

A Motorola Communications Engineer 
will be glad to call and give you the com- 
plete story. He’ll put you in touch with 
lumber men who are using Motorola 
equipment. He’ll give you FACTS, not 
fiction—FIGURES, not fables—WRITE 
TODAY. 







Communications Division, 


4545 AUGUSTA BLVD., CHICAGO 51, ILL. 
IN CANADA: Rogers Majestic, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 


LEADERSHIP 


Motorola manufactures and installs more 
radiotelephone equipment than any other 
— BAR NONE. Motorola has more 
radiotelephone engineers in their lab- 
oratories and in the field than any other 
manufacturer — BAR NONE. Motorola 
has the largest radiotelephone mobile 
communication research laboratory and 
gives you more product development 
than any other — BAR NONE. 


ADVANCED DESIGN 


Only Motorola guarantees full channel 
utilization through “PRECISION SE- 
LECTIVITY.” P.S. provides extraordi- 
nary channel protection from nearby 
central stations and other 
interference. 


man-made 
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RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 


It's a proved fact! The many oversized 
components, the high quality and skilled 
engineering that go into all Motorola 
communications equipment pay off in 
lasting satisfactory service. 


OVER-ALL COST 


It's been proved! Motorola continues to 
operate when others fail . . . costs you 
far less over the years than any other. 


PROVED PERFORMANCE 


Officially proved! Time after time on 
really tough jobs where other equipment 
failed — Motorola more than made the 
grade. Hundreds of reports cite Motorola 
equipment as giving unbeatable service 
for over six years, with only routine 
maintenance required! 


The Motorola ‘“Handie Talkie’ is here! Write for 


an Engineer to call and give you full information. 
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